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A boat may drop down from Lahore to the sea in fif- 
teen days, as follows :—to Mooltan in six, to Bukkur 
in four, to Hydrabad in three, and to the sea-ports in two. 
This is, of course, the very quickest period of descent ; 
and I may add, that it has never been of late tried, for 
there is no trade between Sinde and the Punjab by 
water. 

There are political obstacles to using the Indus as a 
channel of commerce. The people and princes are igno- 
rant and barbarous: the former plunder the trader, and 
the latter over-tax the merchant, so that goods are sent 
by land, and by circuitous routes; this absence of trade 
arises from no physical obstacles, and is to be chiefly 
traced to the erroneous policy of the Sinde government. 
There are about 700 boats between the sea and Lahore : 
and this number suffices for ferrying, and all other pur- 
poses. 

The defence of the Indus, the grand boundary of Bri- 
tish India on the west, is nowise affected by these trifling 
impediments, and we can command its navigation with- 
out obstruction from both Cutch and the Sutlege. The 
military advantages of the Indus are great: it is naviga- 
ble for a fleet from Attok to the sea. ‘The insulated for- 
tress of Bukkur is a most important position. 


—<>— 
CHAPTER II. 
A COMPARISON OF THE INDUS AND GANCES, 


I have recorded with care and attention the informa- 
tion which I have collected regarding the Indus and its 
tributaries: yet the magnitude of that river must be de- 
cided by a comparison with the other great rivers of the 
world. An European, in the east, may appropriately 
narrow his field, and confine such a comparison to its 
great twin river, the Ganges, which, with the Indus, 
folds, as it were, in their embrace, our mighty empire of 
British India. At this time, too, in a publication which 
has appeared at Calcutta, by Mr. G. A. Prinsep, regard- 
ing the introduction of steam navigation into India, we 
have late and valuable matter, both of an interesting and 
scientific nature, regarding the peculiarities of the Ganges, 
which, with the previous papers of Rennel and Cole- 
brooke, afford very precise information regarding that 
river. I have ventured, therefore, however incompetent, 
to lay down the observations that have occurred to me 
regarding the Indus, that the requisite comparison might 
be instituted. 

The Ganges and Indus, rising in the same moun- 
tains, traverse, with an unequal length of course, the 
same latitudes; both rivers, though nearly excluded from 
the tropics, are yet subject to be annually flooded at a 
stated and the same period. The quantity of water, 
therefore, which these rivers respectively discharge, will 
determine their relative size: and we shall afterwards 
consider the slope or fall by which they descend to the 
ocean. Sicriguli, on the Ganges, and Tatta, on the In- 
dus, seem to be the preferable sites for drawing a com- 
parison, since both places are situated at a point before 
the rivers have subdivided to form a delta, and after they 
have each received the whole of their tributary streams. 
The Indus certainly throws off two branches above 'T'atta, 
the Fulailee and Pinyarce: but they are only consider- 
able rivers in the rainy season. 

It appears, then, from Mr. G. A. Prinsep’s essay, that 
in the month of April, the Ganges discharges, at Sicri- 
guli, about 21,500 cubic feet of water in a second. The 
average breadth of the river at that place is given at 5000 
feet, which is also the velocity in a second of time : while 
its average depth does not exceed three feet. That in 
this result we form a pretty correct estimate of the mag- 
nitude of the Ganges, is further proved by the state of 
the river at Benares in the same month, (April,) where, 
though contracted to a breadth of 1400 feet, the depth 
exceeds thirty-four feet, and the discharge amounts to 
20,000 cubic feet per second, which differs in but a trifling 
degree from that at Sicriguli. 

In the middle of April, I found the Indus at Tatta to 
have a breadth of 670 yards, and to be running wiih a 
velocity of two miles and a-half an hour. It happens 
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that the banks are steep on both sides of the river in this 
part of its course: so that the soundings, which amount 
to fifteen feet, are regular from shore to shore, if we ex- 
cept a few yards on either side, where the water is still. 
This data would give a discharge of 110,500 cubic feet 
per second ; but by Buat’s equations for the diminished 
velocity of the stream near the bed, compared with that 
of the surface, it would be decreased to 93,465 cubic feet. 
Some further deduction should be made for the dimin- 
ished depth towards the shores: and 80,000 cubic feet 
per second may be taken as a fair rate of discharge of the 
Indus in the month of April.* It is a source of regret to 
me that I am unable to extend my observations to the 
river during the rainy season; but I had not an opportu- 
nity of seeing it at that period, and do not desire to place 
opinion in opposition to fact. I may mention, however, 
that at Schwun, where the Indus is 500 yards wide, and 
thirty-six feet deep, and sweeping with great velocity the 
base of a rocky buttress that juts in upon the stream, 
there is a mark on the precipice which indicates a rise 
of twelve feet during the inundation. This gives a depth 
of eight fathoms to this part of the Indus in the rainy 
season. If I could add the increase of width on as sound 
data as I have given the perpendicular rise or depth of 
water, we should be able to determine the ratio between 
its discharge at the opposite seasons; but I have only 
the vague testimony of the natives to guide me, and dis- 
miss the subject. 

From what has been above stated, it will be seen that 
the Indus, in discharging the enormous volume of 80,000 
cubic feet of water in a second, exceeds by four times 
the size of the Ganges in the dry season, and nearly 
equals the great American river, the Mississippi. ‘The 
much greater length of course in the Indus and its tri- 
butaries, among towering and snowy mountains near its 
source, that must always contribute vast quantities of 
water, might have prepared us for the result: and it is 
not extraordinary, when we reflect on the wide area em- 
braced by some of ‘these minor rivers, and the lofty and 
elevated position from which they take their rise: the 
Sutlege, in particular, flows from the sacred lake of 
Mansurour, in Tibet, 17,000 feet above the sea, The 
Indus traverses, too, a comparatively barren and deserted 
country, thinly peopled and poorly cultivated ; while the 
Ganges expends its waters in irrigation, and blesses the 
inhabitants of its banks with rich and exuberant crops. 
The Indus, even in the season of inundation, is confined 
to its bed by steeper and more consistent banks than the 
other river; and, as I have stated, seldom exceeds half a 
mile in width; the Ganges, on the other hand, is des- 
cribed as an inland sea in some parts of its course: so 
that, at times, the one bank is scarcely visible from the 
other,—a circumstance which must greatly increase the 
evaporation. ‘The arid and sandy nature of the countries 
that border the Indus soon swallow up the overflowing 
waters, and make the river more speedily retire to its 
bed. Moreover, the Ganges and its subsidiary rivers de- 
rive their supply from the southern face of the great Hi- 
malaya: while the Indus receives the torrents of either 
side of that massy chain, and is further swollen by the 
showers of Cabool and the rains and snow of Chinese 
Tartary. Its waters are augmented long before the rainy 
season has arrived ; and, when we look at the distant 
source of the river, to what cause can we attribute this 
early inundation but to melting snow and ice ? 

The slope on which the Indus descends to the ocean 
would appear to be gentle, like that of most great rivers. 
The average rate of its current does not exceed two milss 
and a half an: hour; while the whole of the Punjab 
rivers, which we navigated on the voyage to Lahore, 
were found to be one full mile in excess of the Indus. 
We readily account for this increased velocity, by their 
proximity to the mountains: and it will serve as a guide 
in estimating the fall of the river. The city of Lahore 





* In this part of my subject, I have to express my full- 
est acknowledgments to Mr. James Prinsep, secretary to 
the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, who has kindly afforded 
me his valuable assistance. 


stands at a distance of about 1000 British miles from the 
sea, by the course of the river; and I am indebted to Dr. 
J. G. Gerard, for a series of barometrical observations, 
made some years ago at Umritsir, a city about thirty 
miles eastward of Lahore. 


The mean of cighteen of these observations 





gives us the height of the barometer at - 28,861.3 

The corresponding observations at Calcutta 
give - - - - - - - 29,711.5 
Making a diffetence of — - 850.2 


I am informed the height of the instrument registered 
in Calcutta may be twenty-five feet above the level of 
the sea; and as the city of Umritsir is about the same 
level as Lahore (since both stand on the plains of the 
Punjab,) it must have an elevation of about 900 feet 
from the sea. 


Having now stated the sum of our knowledge regard- 
ing this subject, it remains to be considered in what, and 
how great a proportion, the slope is to be distributed 
among the rivers from Lahore downwards. By a com- 
parison with the Ganges in Rennell’s work, and the late 
treatise to which I have alluded, and assisted by the same 
scientific gentleman, to whom I have before expressed 
my obligations, we cannot give a greater fall downwards 
from Mittun, where the Indus receives the Punjab rivers, 
than six, or perhaps five, inches per mile; nor can wo 
allow more than one fourth of 909 feet as the height of 
that place above the level of the sea; for the river has 
not increased here in velocity of current, though we have 
neared the mountains, Mittun is half way to Lahore, 
about 500 miles from the sea, and nearly 220 feet above 
it. The remaining 680 feet we may fairly apportion to 
the Punjab rivers, from their greater rapidity of course ; 
which would give them a fall of twelve inches per mile. 

In these facts, we have additional proof of the greater 
bulk of the Indus, as compared with the Ganges; when 
at the lowest, it retains a velocity of two and a half miles, 
with a medial depth of fifteen feet, and though running 
on as great, if not a greater slope than that river, never 
empties itself in an equal degree, though much more 
straight in its course. The Indus has none of those 
ledges, which have been lately discovered as a peculiarity 
of the Ganges, and which are described in Mr. Prinsep’s 
work as “ making the bed of that river consist of a series 
of pools, separated by shallows or sand-bars, at the cross- 
ing of every reach.” Were the Indus as scantily supplied 
with water as the Ganges, we should, doubtless find a 
similar state of things; and, though the bed of the one 
river would appear to far exceed in magnitude that of 
the other, we find the Ganges partaking much of the na- 
ture of a hill-torrent, overflowing at one season, insigni- 
ficant at another; while the Indus rolls on throughout 
the year, in one majestic body, to the ocean. 

Before bringing these remarks on the Indus to a close, 
I wish to add a few words regarding the effect of the tide 
on the two rivers. In the Ganges it runs considerably 
above Calcutta, while no impression of it is perceptible 
in the Indus twenty-five miles below Tatta, or about 
seventy-five miles from the sea. We are either to attri- 
bute this occurrence to the greater column of water re- 
sisting the approach of the sea, “ whose vanquished tide, 
recoiling front the shock, yields to the liquid weight ;” 
or to the descent of the delta of the one river being greater 
than that of the other. The tide in the Indus certainly 
runs off with incredible velocity, which increases as we 
near the sea, It would appear that the greatest mean 
rise of tide in the Ganges is twelve feet: I found that of 
the Indus to be only nine feet at full moon; but I had, 
of course, no opportunity of determining the mean rise of 
the tide as in the Ganges. ‘The tides of Western India 
are known to exceed those in the bay of Bengal, as the 
construction of docks in Bombay testifies; and I should 
be disposed to consider the rise at the months of the In- 
dus and Ganges to be much the same. Both rivers, from 
the direction they fall into the ocean, must be alike sub- 
ject to an extraordinary rise of tide from gales and winds; 





and, with respect to the whole coast of Sinde, the south- 
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west monsoon hows sO violently, even in March, as to 
break the water at a depth of three or four fathoins from 
the land, and long before its depressed shore is visible to 
the navigator. 
——— 
CHAPTER III. . 
ON SINDE. 

The first territory which we meet in asce nding the In- 
dus is Sinde, T he subversion of the Cabool monarchy 
has greatly raised the political importance of this country ; 
and, while it has freed the rulers of it from the payment 
of a yearly tribute, has e snabled them to extend widely 
the limits of their once The 
prince ipality is at present in the ze nith of its power, and 
comprises no less than 100,000 square miles, exte nding 
east, and from the lati- 


circumscribed dominion. 


from the longitude of 69° to 71 
tude of 23° to 29° north. 
on the south, and a diagonal line of 400 miles is termi- 
nated a short distance below the junction of the waters 
of the Punjab with the Indus. The eastern portion of 
this fine territory is sterile and unproductive: but the In- 
dus fertilises its banks by the periodical swell, and the 
waters are conducted by canals far beyond the limits of 
inundation. 

The territory is divided among three different branches | t 
of the Belooche tribe of T'alpoor, who are nearly inde- |¢ 
The principal family resides at 


pendent of one another. 
of which is Meer Moorad Ali 


Hydrabad, at the head 
Khan, and, since the death of his three elder 
The next family of importance 
consists of the descendants of Meer Sohrab Khan of 
Khyrpoor, whose son, Meer Roostum Khan, is the 
reigning ameer, and holds the fortress of Bukkur, with 
the northern of Sinde. The third family, descended of 
Meer Thara Khan, at the head of which is Ali Morad, 
resides at Meerpoor, and possesses the country south- 
These three chiefs are, properly 
a name which has 


its sole representative.* 


east of the capital. 
speaking, the “Ameers of Sinde,” 
been sometimes applied to the members of the Hydrabad 
‘he relative importance of the ameers is point- 


family. 
ten, and five lacs of 


ed out in their revenues ; fifteen, 
rupees are the receipts of the different chiefs ; and their 
aggregate amount, thirty lacs of rupees, shows the annual 
revenue of Sinde. ‘The treasure, it is said, amounts to 
about twenty millions sterling, thirteen of which are in 
money, and the remainder in jewels. The greater por- 


tion of this cash lies deposited in the fort of Hydrabad, 


and is divided between Moorad Ali and the wives of his | different chiefships, 
writers ; and | would have willingly passed it unnoticed, |the followers of Gooroo Govind proudly ¢ laimed as the 


did not the means of observation, which I enjoyed for so Hfeature of distinction in their tribe. 
many months, lead me to dissent from some of their} the change will affect the energies of the Seik nation, 
and proud, and | 
all of them would be considered deceitful, in so far as | 


late brother, Kurm Ali. 

If we except the Seiks, the ameers are more power- 
ful than any of the native princes to whose dominions 
the territories of Sinde adjoin; for on every side they 
have seized and maintained by force the lands of their 
neighbours. 

The value of these conquests is greatly enhanced by | 
the trifling increase of expense which they have entailed 





on the government : 
sert, neither garrisons nor troops are kept in pay to pro- 
tect them, while every attack endangering their security 
has been hitherto successfully resisted. ‘The conduct of the | « 
Sindian in the field is brave ; and if we are to judge by re- | « 
sults, he is superior to his neighbours. ‘They parried off 
an inroad of one formidable army from Cabool by a re- 
treat to the desert; and they second with 
great slaughter in the vicinity of Shikarpoor. Destitute | c 
as they are of discipline, and unable, assuredly, to cope 
with regular troops, we must admit that they excel in 
the art of war as practised by themselves and the adja- 
cent nations. ‘The Sindians, unlike other Asiatics, pride 
themselves on being feot soldiers, and they prefer the 
sword to the matchlock: their artillery, 
number, is contemptible in strength; the cavalry does 
horses are scarce, and of a very 


defeated 





not deserve the name: 
diminutive breed. Various surmises have been made 


regarding the strength of their army, but they seem to|c 
both in the towns and villages; 
few Belooche chiefs, and some religious families, who are 


me vague and indefinite: for every native who has at- 
tained the years of manhood, the mercantile classes alone 
excepted, becomes 
vernment ; and he derives his food and support in time 
of peace from being pledged to give his services in war. | } 





* As this work is passing through the press, intelli- |p 


}dern warfare with an European nation. 
from the British government, it is probable that the rulers 
of Sinde, 


country. 
and rebellion, but the misfortunes of the house of Tal- 


poor would excite compassion no where: for their govern- 
ment is unpopular with their subjects, and dreaded, if not 
hated, by the neighbouring nations. 


The Indian Ocean washes it acy, 
looche brethern, which have been repaid by large and 
numerous grants of land. 
what remained as their own share, they hope to allay 
the cupidity of their neighbours. 
languish in this land. 
warded by the Indus are so exorbitant that there is no 
merchandise transported by that river, and yet some of 


‘heap at Shikarpoor as in Bombay. 
in the Periplus of the Eythrean sea, that the traffic of 
Sinde, when ruled by a powerful prince in the second 
brothers, | ¢ 
is even said to have been considerable so late as the reign 
of Aurungzebe. 
do such unlimited authority over so wide a space, might 
raise up a wealthy and commercial kingdom ; but the 
river Indus is badly situated for the trader, and has no 
mouth like the Ganges accessible to large ships ; it is 
separated, too, from India by an inhospitable tract ; and 
a very vigorous and energetic government could alone 
protect commerce from being plundered by the Boordees, 
Moozarees, and other hill tribes to the westward. 
Indus can only become a channel for commerce when 
the chiefs possessing it shall entertain more enlightened 
notions, ; 
river, so admirably adapted for agriculture, are only used 
for pasture. 
invader, but the productions of the soil can only be reaped 
in due season, after care and attention. 


opinions. 


were boarded by crowds daily. 
verned by their princes, after the spirit of the country ; 
and if they could discern how much the advantages ‘of 


a soldier by the constitution of the go-|attached to the court, 
the land but among a few Hindoo merchants. 


The host to be encountered is therefore a rabble, and, as 
infantry, their swords would avail them but little in mo- 


On an attack 
after a feeble resistance, would betake them- 
elves, with their riches, as of yore, to the desert, a re- 
reat which would cost them, in this instance, their 
They might foment for a while conspiracy 


In the decline of other Mahomedan states, the pros- 


perity of Sinde has exalted it in the eyes of foreigners. 


The internal resources of Sinde are considerable ; nor 


must we look to the confined revenues of her rulers for 
an index to that wealth, as in their struggle for suprem- 


the ameers received many favours from their Be- 
By deteriorating the value of 
Trade and agriculture 


The duties exacted on goods for- 


he manufactures of Europe were to be purchased as 
We are informed 


entury of the Christian era, was most extensive, and it 


The present rulers, possessing as they 


The 


At present much of the fertile banks of this 
Flocks and herds may be driven from the 


With reference to the condition of the people in the 
much has been said by various 


The Sindians are passionate 


hey praise and promise without sincerity. ‘Their pas- 


sion proceeds from their savage ignorance, and their 
pride from jealousy ; their deceit does not deceive each 
for, except in the forts of the de-| other, and, consequently, ought not to deceive a stranger. 
[ found those in my employ most honest and faithful 
servants, and passed from one extremity of Sinde to an- 


ther without any other guard than the natives of the 


‘ountry, and without losing a trifle, though our boats 


The Sindians are go- 


ivil life, and the encouragement of industry and art, 


rise superior to despotic barbarism, we might look upon 
Sinde and her people in a different light : 
rulers, who seized it by the sword, must be excused for 
so maintaining it. h 
not understood, (as has ever been too much the case in 
formidable in| Asiatic governments,) men must be ruled by fear; and 
jit is only as the subject gets liberal and civilised, that he 
can appreciate the advantages 
deserves such or any share in the government of. his 


but those 
Where the principles of honour are 
of free institutions, and 


The inhabitants of Sinde are miserably poor, 
for when we except a 


ountry. 


there is no distributed wealth in 
le of that tribe share no greater evils than their Maho- | 


ness as in other Moslem governments. 


The peo- 
| 


the entire pecuniary concerns of the state, while the 
Shroffs and Banians, who are also Hindoos, pursue their 
vocations without interruption, marry off their children, 
when they attain the prescribed age, to inherit, after their 
demise, the substance which had been realised by com- 
merce. 

It is difficult to fix the population of Sinde, and I bear 
in mind that I have seen the fairest portion of the coun- 
try in my progress through it by the Indus. The large 
towns are neither numerous nor extensive; Hydrabad, 
the capital, has about 20,000 people, but is exceeded by 
Shikarpoor; Tatta, Currachee, and Khyrpoor have 15,000 
each ; Meerpoor, Hala, Sehwun, Larkhana, and Roree 
(with Sukkur), have each about 10,000; Muttaree, Ul- 
yartando, and Subzul, with five or six others. have 5000 
each: which gives a population of nearly 200,000 souls. 
The number of people in the delta does not exceed 30,000: 
and the parts away from the river, both to the east and 
west, are thinly peopled, for pastoral countries are not 
populous. ‘The villages within reach of the inundation 
are, however, large and numerous; and, including the 
whole face of the country, there cannot be less than a mil- 
lion of human beings. One fourth of this number may 
be Hindoos : and the greater portion of the Mahomedaus 
are descended from converts to that religion. 

lps 
CHAPTER IV. 
THE PUNJAB, 

The territories of Maharajah Runjeet Sing stretch 
from the Sutlege to the Indus, from Cashmere to Mool- 
tan, and comprise the whole of the countries watered by 
the Punjab, or five tributary rivers, eastward of the In- 
dus. ‘The power of the maharajah over this tract of 
country is consolidated : 
the mountains, and its alluvial plains. So entirely has 
the Seik nation altered its constitution, under this chief, 
that, within a period of twenty years, it has passed from 
a pure republic to an absolute monarchy. The genius 
of one man has effected this change, though contending 
with powerful opposition from a religion that inculcates, 
above every other, democracy and the equality of all. 

This change of habits has been general, and the for- 
tunate prince who achieved it is not more pre-eminent 
among his nobles, than they are among their followers ; 
from whom they receive a respect bordering on venera- 
tion. We have now no convocations at Umritsir, the 
isacred city of the Seiks, where the affairs of the state 
were discussed and settled, and none of the liberty which 





It is evident that 


for they sprang from a religion which was free from the 
wornout dogmas of Hindooism, and the deteriorated 
Mahomedanism of their neighbours, the Euzoofzyes : 
their bravery was coeval with that religion, and based 
upon it; their political greatness sprang from their 
change of faith, and though that has been changed, the 
Seiks are yet left with peculiar tenets, and continue to 
al] intents and purposes a distinct people. 

The power which Runject Sing acquired has been pre- 
served by his policy: he has a disciplined army of in- 
fantry, with a due proportion of cavalry and artillery. 
;|The system is unpopular in the country, and the Seik 
Sirdars view with distrust the innovation and the innova- 
tors. The French officers, when deprived of their pa- 
tron, would find it necessary to stand aloof, from motives 
of personal safety; and, if they left the country, the 
wreck of their labours would soon perish in the general 
tumult. At present their battalions manceuvre with re- 
gularity and precision: they are well accoutred and 
dressed, but destitute of the most essential quality of a 
| soldie r—discipline. Their payment is irregular: they 
unde rgo cheerfully the mechanical duties of the soldier, 
| 
{ 





and have shown their gallantry on service ; but there is 
‘no tie between the army and the government, and the 
| ereater and more glorious victories of the maharajah 
were achieved before ke had regular troops. 

The Sirdars of the Seik nation lose their power in 
Runject has not failed to foment these, 


their own feuds. 
and, as a mediator of dif- 


and turn them to advantage ; 


medan brethren, and enjoy as much toleration and hap-/ ferences, he has always de spoiled both parties to aggran- 
' 
If they were | 


dise himself: he considers it justifiable to profit by the 


gence has reached Eugland of the death of this ameer, | forme rly treated with rigour, the age of fanaticism has | vie es and bad qualities of human mature, and cares not 
which has been followed by a civil war. 
9 


| passed, and the Hindoo Dewans of Sinde now transact, 


how much he promises, and how little he fulfils. The 


he commands the fastnesses of 
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ur- 
veyor proved themselves to be zealous and trustworthy 
men, devoted to our interests. Being natives, they 
— could detach themselves from us ; and, by reducing our 
retinue, maintain our character for poverty, which [ ever 
considered our best safeguard. We discharged the whole 











maharajah, however, has portioned out, with a liberal 
rf <i . . . e 
hand, the lands and conquests among his Sirdars, and | difficulties which would deter most men.— Ed. Library. 
conciliated them by this means; few of them place any 
reliance on his character; they are aware of his power, 
and dread to give him offence. PREFACE. 
The revenues of the Punjab and its dependencies ‘ ~# 
In the year 1831, I was deputed in a political capa-} ¢ . ebay 
amount to about two and a half crores of rupees an- Prager tdi f ven ~ wore Apek4 . nto Pa “4 of our Indian servants but one individual, Ghoolam 
. . . . . . . ” BC ¢ B ‘ wy F tte UI . - 
nually: the principal item in this sum is derived from} )° |. ‘ ® 5 ees S| Hoosn, who demands my lasting gratitude for the hard- 
= 2 : ‘ : ahaa the king of England, and a present of some horses, to} 4,;,. Me he ata ae —"' 
Cashmere, which furnishes thirty-six lacs of rupees. pean. erm, genie Regnier tng ships which he underwent on my account, and who is 
‘ . se 7] ri é r, lo B FY yec 4 ae a i 
may add, that all the jagheers and revenues of religious} . Se ee ] pal object of MY} vot my faithful servant. 
‘ - ry,.,| Journey was to trace the course of the Indus; which|~ yp, ° . - 
persons are included in the net sum I have named. The a da Willie aati ~aa Cail walelte tee’ Seal From the time I resolved to traverse the countries that 
A : : : >| he pe ss ar ‘ s y rmer] ): ; ¥ , ; 
revenue is collected by arbitrary exactions, at the will of ieavélbide end bad ie . nae oll, yes ps 1€T! lie between India and the ( aspian, I determined to re- 
. . > J Ss, ¢ » > aT al s feve. ) c Pe e ° A 
the collector, as in other native governments. ‘They are Tatta iach Hy mene RR de bane okies se "/ tain the character of a European, accommodating myself 
. te € a ad, y success s erlank gi: ® . 2 
presumed, at the outset, to be dishonest, and, aware of tis Sed obteilied ‘lth vider Saline paren ioe in dress, habits, and customs, to those with whom I 
° . . yas p =, j rt % 28, > SIlgZ . ° 
the fact, rifle the peasant, and are prepared to be rifled in aa at tainanr Wien Sileais ite’ ten ely s : : should mingle. The sequel has proved that the design 
4 : : s any es e tle ave fres . . 
return. The exactions, as regulated by Runjeet him- caiicedlh te wiht i eat a ta. ¢ ; . age WONT iad much to secémmncnd. it, thennh dee: clieeee 
° ° 2 e, Ss é ad ¢ Vays } see , . ° ae . ° 
self, are mild, and his late acquisitions about Mooltan eae and sid es deadeaeee o X ees e A ce volved us in some difliculties. I adopted the resolution, 
7? ss, ¢ Ss e yn *sts of J > or, AS > P . F 
are in a most prosperous condition. Cashmere, on the] ¢ 9) : 4 dati ete eaten Ss" l€] however, in an utter hopelessness of supporting the dis 
: oe a iiataceuialinian ail tial irst European of modern times who had navigated the} oo og) ae cbse A 7 
other hand, is described as the very essence of bad go- ~ npg Rearing ihr" mani sae ht rey CER AE guise of a native; and from having observed that no Eu- 
. 5 Or ySse sur atec »*xten ny ° ° F 
vernment: the people are oppressed, and the maharajah pened oe ovale inne Seman elie 7 “ ropean traveller has ever journeyed in such countries 
2 agp * ; , § yer— si » of rome * achieve- : a ¢ .° : - 
is afraid to trust other but menial servants with that ame hth: € hel cond al Gaede vou with tl 5 et without suspicion, and seldom without discovery. From 
. 5 c c sad O Bs 1e Ss : . . . . ' . 
i valuable ornament of his crown. itetilinsc Seta ’ vs MOS"! long intercourse with Asiatics, I had acquired some in- 
B . . . nse Sst. . . ° 
The revenues of the Punjab might be increased by ics: Redlen scadiied thé tnost Ubeeet sasensendees sight into their character, and possessed at the same 
° ° ° ° ° C Ss elvec 7 Os 3 ( ageme . 7s : ° ° 
annexing to it the provinces immediately westward of ions Ge coeas sdeceatdes® of thle % ne William B a time a fair colloquial knowledge of the Persian language, 
. ? fernor-general ¢ ala, 1.0rc an en- . - . 1: 
the Indus, some of which have been subdued by Run-}.. ee “ : gree N=! the lingua franca of the people I should meet. I did 
7 * ‘ ae 4 tinck, whom I joined at Simla, in the Himalaya moun- =e ; , P 
ject Sing; but he has shown, in this instance, his usual iilion afte the tarmiostion of ws ellen to Lahore then, hesitate to appear among them in their own 
e . oe . « : 4 > “ ‘ 1LSS10. af sahore, - . . 
foresight and discrimination. Across the Indus, he His lordshi rpeeRag et peanrner eager, sige mea Seago garb, and avow myself a foreigner. By all the accounts 
. . S s as i Pie B ¢ J . ‘. . “ 
would encounter a most fanatical people, the Euzoof- iaciaiia’ prs. Ae mae — susie Chinaidl whi “ee which I collected, it did not appear to me that there was 
a ° neri D ( oO > of ries yhic yas ° . ae ~er- 
zyees, who would occupy the time of his army ; he con- 6 ‘ . ret : r@S!any just cause for apprehending personal injury or dan- 
Ap : : to travel, would be useful to the British government, in-}  *,° . =e = ‘ 
tents himself, therefore, with an annual tribute of some : 2 : ger; but I received little consolation from my friends in 
’ dependent of other advantages which might be expected : . . . 
> 8 India, who referred to the fate of our predecessors, peor 








horses and rice from Peshawur. Lower down the Indus, ; ‘ 
é ¢ : from such a journey. M . 3 peat! 
he farms the province of Dera Ghezee Khan to the rn ? are Moorcroft and his party, as our inevitable lot. I trust, 
Kl f Bh i The hazardous nature of the expedition, and the cousin: hak Geni teteen Senminatinds af Mita ime ee 
¢ aw ° ‘ . : . ver, a > Ie y terminauon ¢ 8 }¢ ey 
1an 0 awulpoor. mode in which it could be best accomplished, required] _. . PP) , ; | sere 
give a more favourable impression of the Asiatic charac- 


The military resources of the Punjab are great: it consideration, It would have been objectionable, and 
yields more grain than is sufficient for the consumption iaih Menmlitees. ta token aulchek tht semmtiee- tried ter, and stimulate others (which I shall consider a high 
oe . . ‘ g de ( ye entere > CC 2s lying E ‘ ig 
of its inhabitants ; but the scarcity of population pre- between India and Europe, as I had voyaged on the In reward) to view and visit thees lands. 
me aki ai 4 >, as “ a > - . . a . P ° 
vents the full measure of its production. Camels, mules, Sie on eecniiiaas ete PO Sh Such is a brief detail of the circumstances which led 
. Sy “cTe PB 4 $< yas > at é “ . . P ° 
horses, and cattle abound, and all of them, except the forhich I wma had ‘ne ted) as a privat Sead heal me into these countries; the manner in which I have 
° * . se a Ss ‘SLO as yate al. . . ° 
> ich are s are oO superior description. | * aie ae os verformed my task must be decided by the public. I 
=, ge are: email, a “s ae t - tl I was furnished with passports as a captain in the 88 bas alla, Socials Socata. te ice , ph lof me 
e roads, irom one extremity o le country to ie British ; , . - esate : ’ ave tO S¢ ( gence 1e perusal oO 1y 
’ ritish army returning to Europe, drawn out in French, : “ine a 
other, admit of wheeled carriages, except among the iialied, oad Wenekeit yer - cal "i teaeehaecartver tees om book; I have had no assistance in its composition, and 
7 . b iu Tse > 4 suc 4 Sas W saus . . 
mountains: the Indus and all the other rivers are navi-|\;° * ie ” |} my career in the east has been one of constant employ- 
} } ; . 1. Thev I fi tian the people of my real character; and show, at the same coast, em heated: deals tadeeaa a 
” " avicate. » ave ferry-boats in|}.. - ° P nt. é ’ ( ver, eep aevte ( e on. 
gable, though not navigated. vey have ferry-boa's 1! time, that government was interested in my good treat- may br : 
abundance, and there are also materials for their further cubiae i Mountstuart Elphinstone, the late governor of Bombay, 
construction ; these rivers are frequently passed on skins, ‘are ; , for his advice in preparing for the press; and by which 
but these are more in use among the mountains than Every other arrangement regarding the Journey was) T have not failed to profit. If I had to congratulate my- 
the plains. left to myself; and I received the sanction of the §0-| self on having reached my native shores in safety, I con- 
The paucity of Seiks, in a country ruled and governed vernor-general to associate with me Ensign John Leckie] sider my good fortune great indeed, to have met a gen- 
by them, is remarkable. ‘The mother earth of the tribe; —~@ Young officer of the most buoyant disposition, who] tleman so eminently qualified to give me counsel. The 
is the “doab,”’ between the Ravee and Sutlege; but | ad been the companion of my voyage up the Indus.| aversion to display, for which Mr. Elphinstone is so dis 
there are few of them to be found thirty miles below La-|On the eve of departure, my fellow traveller was re-| tinguished, alone prevents my enlarging on this subject. 
” les r > ( Tr » “RB ay ievine « ae he 
hore. There are no Seiks westward cf the Hydaspes ;|called by the gove — of Bombay. Believing that)’ From Mr. James Bailie Fraser, the well-known author 
and to the eastward of Lahore, where they are said to |"!% place night be well supplied by a medical gentle-} of the Kuzzilbash, and my esteemed friend and brother 
predominate, they do not certainly compose. a third of | man, which I thought would facilitate our progress] officer, Lieut. G. L. Jacob, of the Bombay army, I have 
the population. The Punjab, indeed, is a poorly peopled through such countries, I prevailed on Mr. James Ge-} received some judicious hints. ‘To Mr. Horace Hayman 
country, in proportion to its fertility, though it is proba- rard, a surgeon of the Bengal army, to accompany me.} Wilson, Sanscrit Professor in the University of Oxford, 
~ ta 5 x? Th: > » ¢ a sce, : ’ his life i ig. j : » . ; = . ° 
ble that it has increased in population under the present That gentle man had passed most of his life in India, inf and Mr. James Prinsep, Secretary of the Asiatic Society 
traversing the Himalaya regions; and possessed an ar-| of Bengal, my acknowledgments are due. To my bro- 




















ruler, lea . 
dent desire for travel. I was also attended by a native] ther, Dr. David Burnes, who has assisted me in the la- 
' surveyor, Mahomed Ali, a public servant, who had been] horious task of correcting the press, I offer my best 
An Account of a PHourney educated in the engincer institution of Bombay, under] thanks; which, I think, completes the whole of my obli- 
‘nits Captain G. Jervis, of the engineers; and who had enti-] gations 
PRO? . . . . > - 
tled himself to my utmost confidence by faithful and de-| | have now only to express an anxious hope, that my 


voted conduct on many trying occasions during the] fellow traveller, Dr. Gerard, who has not yet reached In- 
, re ¢ » * ale Ps . P fae ° , P bs e 
voyage to Lahore. I also took a Hindoo lad, of Cash- dia, may soon be restored to his friends, to share in the 
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—_ mere family, named Mohun Lal, who had been educated approbation which has been bestowed, I fear too libe- 
TO THE READER. at the English institution at Delhi, as he would assist me} rajly, upon myself. 
: : fs : in my Persian correspondence; the forms of which ° : A.texr. Bupyss 
: The following volumes gee the agate ae amount to a science in the east. His youth and hiscreed] Zondon, June, 1834. 
Voyage on the Indus, and subsequent Journey into would, I believed, free me from all danger of his entering 
' —_— 


Bokhara. I have thrown the Journey into the first two 

volumes, from its interest being, perhaps, greater than]; * T have now to deplore, with the sincerest sorrow, the CHAPTER I. 

that of the voyage ; and since the two subjects, though | death of this worthy man. His fate was indeed cruel:] Departure from Delhi—Communication from Runjeet Sing—Hima. 

parts of a whole, are distinct from each other. he passed safely through the deserts and dangers of Tar- laya—Villages on the Sutlege people—Banks of the Sutlege— 

P 2 e : sici no Ts Aitars of / i —E J 

tary, and now moulders at Vellore, where he died of cho.|  Bhysical phenomena of rivers—Aitars of Alexander—Enter the 
° : ‘ ‘ Punjab—Our welcome chanted—Civilities at Hurree—Scik fa- 

lera, while accompanying me to Calcutta. A generous}  netics— Manja ; country so cailed—A ncient canals—Town of Put- 


en. = a a pininainea®: ai Miaa. ee ee, Oe “es ‘ “ j P 2 , 
The interest of the personal adventure which follows, government have not forgotten his merits: his widow] tee—Stud of horses at Puttee—An acali, or fanatic ~ A Scik chiet 
and the demand from our subscribers to continue the} has been liberally pensioned, his family has been pro- and his castle—Famous road of Jubangheer—Enter Lahore— 
. vided fi d his s heir ¢ er “ag. Visit the maharaja—Earthquake at Lahore—Join Runjeet Sing 
work at once, without dividing the Journey from the! V!éed for, and his sons, on their attaining a certain age,} jn the field. —Description of his camp—Runjeet Sing marching— 

; will be admitted into the public service. This well-timed] Conversations of Ranjeet Sing—Superb Cashmere tenis—A visit 


Voyage, are so great, that we have altered our original bounty has not passed unnoticed by the Indian commu.| ftom the physician-general—Runjeet Sing. sporting—Conversn- 
We have be-| nity. I observe it tioned in a Bengal sea tions of Runjeet Sing—Return to Lahore—Festival of the busunt, 
f | nity. observe it mentioned in a Bengal newspaper,| 4; goring—Kntertainment by the maharnja—Preparations for our 
journey—Kindness of Messrs. Allard end Court—Audience of 
wave, 
In the end of December, 1831, I had the honour to 
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intention of printing them at intervals. 
fore given the reason why the voyage was inserted first. | edited by a native, who calls upon his countrymen on 
Sie wits habl es tu 4 on thinkit that side of India to emulete such a career, and see that 
Many w rode y agree wiih the author li KING | . : 

y Will probably agree with aor a jthey are not left behind those at Bombay in mental ad- 
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BURNES’S TRAVELS INTO BOKHARA. 








to proceed to central Asia, I received my passports | 
from his lordship at Delhi on the 23d of that month, and | 
proceeded by express to ,odiana on the frontiers, where | 
I had the pleasure of meeting my fellow-traveller Mr. | 
James Gerard, of the Bengal army. We here experi-| 
enced many acts of kindness and assistance from Capt. | 
C. M. Wade, the political agent, whose good offices I} 
have to acknowledge with gratitude. The society of! 
this, the most remote station of British India, also evinced 
an interest in our welfare which was truly gratifying. 
We took leave of it at a convivial party given for the oc- | 
casion on the 2d of January, and on the following day | 
bade a long farewell to such scenes, and plunged into the 
solitude of an Indian desert. We took the route that 
leads along the left bank of the Sutlege, till that river is 
joined by the Beas or Hyphasis. 

Before crossing the boundaries of India it was both 
prudent and necessary to receive the permission of Ma- 
haraja Runject Sing, the ruler of the Punjab. It was 
suggested to me that a private application was in every 
respect preferable to an official letter from government, 
since the most favourable reception which I had already 
experienced from his highness left no doubt of his ready 
compliance. I consequently addressed his highness, and 
solicited the indulgence of again entering his territories. 
I gave him a brief outline of the objects which I had in 
view, and congratulated myself on having to traverse at 
the outset the trritories of so friendly an ally. In the 
true style of oriental hyperbole, I assured his highness 
that “when I had again the pleasure of seeing him it | 
would add to my happiness, because it would afford me 
an opportunity of renewing my terms of friendship with 
a prince whose exalted virtues filled me with recollec- 
tions of perpetual delight!” In the course of three days 
we were joined by a small escort of cavalry sent to wel- 
come us, and their commandant brought a most friendly 
reply from the maharaja, expressive of his pleasure at our 
approach, It was also intimated to us that we should 
receive presents of money and gifts as we advanced ; but, 
as it would better suit our character to pass without these 
attentions, I civilly declined them. Reports would pre- 
cede us, and doubtless in an exaggerated enough shape, 
which made it desirable to shun all pomp and show, and 
the more so since we had really no right to them. 

As we descended the banks of the Sutlege, we gra- 
dually lost sight of the Himalaya mountains. For the 
first twenty miles they could be seen in great grandeur, 
clothed in snow from base to summit, without an inferior 
ridge to hide their majesty. They were about 150 miles 
distant, and not so peaked in their outline as the same 
range of mountains to the eastward. The hoary aspect 
of this stupendous chain formed a striking contrast with 
the pleasing verdure of the plains of the Punjab. In the 
morning these, indeed, were covered with hoar frost, but 
it disappeared under the first rays of the sun, and left, in 
this alternation of heat and cold, a hard green sward, 
which is not often seen in tropical countries. 

On the banks of the river we passed innumerable vil- 
lages, the houses of which were terrace-roofed, and form- 
ed of sun-dried brick on a wooden frame-work. They 
had a clean and comfortable look, and the peasantry ap- 
peared well clad and happy. They consist of Juts, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, and a few Seiks. All the Ma- 
homedans have been converted from Hindooism ; and it 
is a curious fact, that the Moslems predominate on the 
southern bank, where, from the vicinity to the Hindoo 
world, one would have expected to find those of that per- 
suasion. In the upper parts of the Sutlege, near Lodi- 
ana, the inhabitants are exclusively agricultural ; but, 
after that river has been joined by the Beas or Hyphasis, 
the habits of the people are predatory. There they are 
known under the various denominations of Dogur, Jul- 
mairee, Salairee, &c. and by the general designation of 
Raat, and live in a perpetual state of opposition to one an- 
other. In the cultivated parts this country has the appear- 
ance of an extensive meadow. It is entirely free from un- 
derwood, and some of the wheat fields extend for miles 





without a hedge. The grain is raised without irrigation, 
though the water is but twenty-six feet from the surface. 
There are no trees except in the vicinity of the villages ;| 
and such is the scarcity of fuel, that cow dung is ae 
sally used in its stead. This is dried and stacked. The! 
fire formed of it throws out a most powerful heat, which 
leaves the people no cause to regret the want of other 
fuel. The country below that stripe which fringes the 
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river is known by the name of Malwa. It has a dry 
climate and soil, and produces gram and barley, with 
bajree (Holeus spicatus) and mut, which are exported to 
the Punjab. 

After a journey of fifty miles from Lodiana, we en- 
camped at Hurce, on the banks of the Hyphasis, below 
the confluence of that river and the Sutlege. In all our 
maps this junction takes place some fifty miles lower 
down, which appears to have been only correct at a re- 
mote period. These united rivers form a beautiful stream, 
which is never fordable ; and, at this season, was 275 
yards wide. ‘The actual channel exceeded a mile and a 
half, and the high bank lay on the northern shore ; the 
water was running at the rate of two miles and a quar- 
ter an hour, and was at this season perfectly clear, and 
free from the foul, muddy appearance of a river that is 
swollen by the water of the mountains. The depth did 
not exceed twelve feet since the river had retired to its 
summer bed, and the melting snow had ceased to feed it. 
Both rivers stood at a temperature of 57°, which was 6° 
below that of the atmosphere. The people informed us, 
that about fifty years ago the Sutlege had been hemmed 
in among the mountains, by a hill falling in upon its bed. 
After an obstruction for some weeks, it vomited forth its 
imprisoned stream with great destruction. A similar case 
occurred about eight years ago, in the Ravee or river of 
Lahore. It did but little injury, and the terror of the in- 
habitants was excited only by the black, earthy colour of 
the water which forced itself over the obstructing mound. 
The Sutlege has altered its course at no distant period, 
and swept away some of the villages on its banks. These 
are of a clayey, crumbling nature, easily undermined by 
the current. Near the existing point of union between 
the rivers, we passed the dry bed of the old Sutlege, 
which is said to have once joined the Hyphasis at Feer- 
ozpoor. ‘The space between this and the present channel, 
from twelve to fifteen miles across, is entirely destitute 
of trees, and covered by a rich mould, the deposite of the 
river. 

In a country subject to such changes, how are we to 
look for an identity between the topography of modern 
and ancient days? Yet we were now in the vicinity of 
the altars of Alexander ; and if we sought for these an- 
cient relics of the “ Macedonian madman” without suc- 
cess, we sought not without industry and enthusiasm. 
When the army of Alexander mutinied on the banks of 
the Hyphasis, he crossed that river, and raised twelve 
colossal altars, to indicate the limit and glory of his ex- 
pedition. Major Rennel has placed the site of these mo- 
numents between the Beas and Sutlege; but that emi- 
nent geographer is not here supported by the text of 
Alexander’s historians. They do not even mention the 
Sut'ege ; and their allusions to a descrt that lay beyond 
the Hyphasis can only be identified with the country be- 
yond that river, and below its junction with the Sutlege, 
where that desert is still to be found. Nor is it probable 
that Alexander would erect the trophies of his conquest, 
where a small and fordable river yet separated him from 
India. We wandered about for a few days, and extend- 
ed our researches on every side. We crossed the Sut- 
lege, and found, at the point of its junction with the Beas, 
a brick ruin, of small dimensions, called Andreesa, which 
sounded like Greek, but the building was of a Maho- 
medan age. We then embarked on the Hyphasis, and 
passed the confluence of the two streams, where the wa- 
ters meet each other gently, and glide smoothly along. 
Both rivers have an equal breadth of 200 yards, but the 
Sutlege discharges a greater volume of water. It was 
with faint hopes of success that we prosecuted our en- 
quiries after these remnants of antiquity, since the inha- 
bitants did not remember even to have seen an European. 
It is an approximation, nevertheless, to discovery, to as- 
certain where these altars are not; and if any traces of, 
them be hereafter found, they probably lie lower down, 
and on the left bank of the united stream of the Beas 
and Sutlege, there called the Garra. I should here men- 
tion that, on our way from Lodiana, and about twenty 
miles from that cantonment, we heard of the ruins of 
Tiharu, on the southern bank of the Sutlege, which had 
been washed into the river within the last thirty years. 
Kiln-burnt bricks of large dimensions and peculiar shape 
are yet found on this site, which may have been an an- 
cient ruin. If the altars stood here, my surmises are 
erroncous. 

On the 11th we crossed by the ferry boats at Hurce 





Ka Puttun, and landed in the Punjab at the village of 
that name. There are twenty-three boats at this ferry ; 
and it is protected by a party of 400 horse, whom the 
ruler of the Punjab has stationed here to prevent the fa- 
natics of the Seik creed from passing into the British ter- 
ritories. As we entered the village, we were met by a 
crowd of females and children, who approached to chant 
our welcome. ‘They are the poorer peasantry, and, of 
course, actuated by the hope of reward; but the custom 
has something pleasing in it. The boys of the village 
had also assembled to gratify their curiosity ; while we 
approached, they were silent, and looked with attention ; 
when we had passed, all was bustle and uproar, running 
and falling, jumping and laughing, till the head man and 
his troopers called the urchins to order. 

We had no sooner set foot on the Punjab, than a sir- 
dar, or chief, of the name of Sham Sing, appeared by 
order of his master. He presented me with a bow, ac- 
cording to the custom of the Seiks, and two bags of 
money ; which Jatter I declined, being amply satisfied at 
the readiness with which we had received permission to 
enter the country. I wished also to dispense with this 
personage and his cavalcade; but it was impossible, 
since he had been deputed from Lahore to escort us, and 
the road was described as not altogether safe for a small 
party. It was well we did not separate ourselves from 
the chief, as we afterwards passed a village on fire, and 
in possession of the Seik fanatics, to whom I have before 
alluded. We met a body of 500 horse, with two field- 
pieces, proceeding to chastise these “ wrong-headed and 
short-sighted” men, as they are styled in the language 
of the Punjab cabinet. 

On the following morning we commenced our march 
across the “ Doab,”* between the Beas and Ravee (Hy- 
draotes), which has the name of Manja. It is the high- 
est portion of the Punjab east of the Hydaspes ; a fact 
which is established by the eastern bank of the one river, 
as well as the western one of the other, being both ele- 
vated. The left bank of the Ravee is about forty feet 
high, and so is the right bank of the Beas. The wells 
are also much deeper than south of the Sutlege ; here 
they exceed sixty feet, there they are not twenty-six. The 
soil is a hard, indurated clay, sometimes gravelly, pro- 
ducing thorny shrubs and brambles, called by the natives 
jund, khureel,t and babool.¢ Cultivation depends upon 
the rain, and irrigation is by no means general. Herds 
of neelgaee roam over it. In former years the Mogul 
emperors, seeing the comparative sterility of this tract, 
fertilised it by canals from the Ravee, which connected 
that river with the Beas. The remains of one of them 
may be yet traced at the town of Puttee, running down 
at right angles upon the Beas, though it has been choked 
up for the last 150 years. The district of Manja is cele- 
brated for the bravery of its soldiers, and the breed of its 
horses, which would always entitle it to the patronage of 
a sovereign. 

The first town we entered was Puttee, which contains 
about 5000 people, and, with the adjoining town of Sool- 
tanpoor, was built in the reign of Akbar. The houses 
are constructed of bricks, and the streets are even laid 
with them. Some workmen, digging a well in this 
neighbourhood, lately hit upon a former well, on which 
was a Hindoo inscription. It set forth that it had been 
built by one Agurtuta, of whom tradition gives no ac- 
count. The district of Puttee held, at one time, a su- 
premacy over 1360 villages, and yielded a revenue of 
nine lacs of rupees, when fertilised by its canal. 

At Puttee we visited one of the royal studs of Runjeet 
Sing. We found about sixty brood mares, chiefly of the 
Dunnee breed, from beyond the Hydaspes, where the 
country is of the same description as Manja, dry and ele- 
vated. May not this aridity, as resembling the soil of 
Arabia, where the horse attains such perfection, have 
something to do with its excellence? ‘These animals are 
exclusively fed on barley, and a kind of creeping grass 
called “ dood,” which is considered most nutritive. The 
horses at this stud were lately attacked with an epidemic 
disease, of which a Mahomedan, who resides in a neigh- 
bouring sanctuary, is believed to have cured them. 
Though a Mahomedan, the Seiks have in gratitude repair- 
ed and beautified his temple, which is now a conspicuous 
white building, that glitters in the sun. The Seik people 


* A country between two rivers is so called. 
+ Capparis. t Mimosa Arabica. 
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dre most tolerant in their religion ; and I have remarked 
in India generally much more of this virtue than the 
people receive credit for. It may be superstition which 
excites this general respect of all religions, but, be the 
feeling grounded on what it may, it is a sound and whole- 
some one. The Mahomedans have, no doubt, been over- 
bearing in their conquests, (and what conquerors have 
not been overbearing?) but, as they settled among the 
people, their prejudices disappeared, to the mutual benefit 
of themselves and their subjects. 

On the 13th we received a message from the acali, who 
had set fire to the village a few days previous, and whose 
acts of fanaticism had called for the interference of the 
court. This outlaw, by name Nehna Sing, wished to 
visit us, and I felt equal anxiety to hear from so notori- 
ous a character some history of himself and his adven- 
tures. These fanatics of the Seik creed acknowledge no 
superior, and the ruler of the country can only moderate 
their frenzy by intrigues and bribery. They go about 
every where with naked swords, and lavish their abuse 
without ceremony on the nobles, as well as the peaceable 
subjects; nor are they always so harmless, since they 
have, on several occasions, even attempted the life of 
Runjeet Sing. An interview with such a person excited 
considerable anxiety on the part of our conductors, who 
strongly dissuaded me from it, and, at length, completely 
frustrated our wishes by informing the acali that he must 
come unattended. This he declined, and we were obliged 
to forego the pleasure of seeing a man who had dared 
Runjeet Sing himself, within a few miles of his capital. 
We were obliged to rest satisfied with a hearsay account 
of this Seik bigot, nor could I discover any difference in 
the shades of fanaticism here and in other countries. 
These acalis or nihungs are not numerous, but commit 
the grossest outrages, and shield themselves under their 
religious character. They evince no greater hostility to 
those of another creed than to a Seik, and would appear 
to be at war with mankind. Their fanaticism borders 
on insanity. ‘The creed of the Seiks is well known: it 
has been ably described by Sir John Malcolm. Like 
their neighbours, the Mahomedans, they have forgotten 
much of its primitive form, and found their distinction 
from other sects on a few ritual observances. A Seik 
will tell you that tobacco is the most debasing of stimu- 
lants, since the founder of their sect, Gooroo Govind 
Sing, proved it by exhibiting the contamination in the 
interior of a tobacco pipe, as a type of its corruption in 
the human body! A Seik once told me that tobacco and 
flies were the greatest of ills in this degenerate age, 

About half way across the “doab” we reached Pidana, 
the seat of one of the principal chiefs of the Punjab, Sir- 
dar Juwala Sing, who had been sent from Lahore to en- 
tertain us at his family mansion. He met us about a 
mile out, and delivered a letter with a bow and a bag of 
money. The chief had robed himself in a rich dress of 
brocade, and his retainers were arrayed in tunics of yel- 
low, which is the favourite colour of the Seiks. Juwala 
Sing has the reputation of a brave soldier, and possesses 
a suavity of manner and address which appear to great 
advantage in a fine soldier-looking person about six feet 
high. It was twilight as he led us through his fort and 
under his baronial castle to our camp, which gave a fa- 
vourable idea of the residence of a Seik chief. The castle 
stood in the centre, surrounded by a village, peopled by 
his retainers, the whole being enclosed by a mud wall 
and outer ditch. Within this space is to be found a 
bazaar, extensive stables, and, in the present instance, 
these were built on a plan of great regularity. In the 
tranquillity which has followed the conquest of this coun- 
try, most of the chiefs have turned their minds to im- 
proving their places of residence; and their habitations 
have at a distance a most imposing and respectable ap- 
pearance, though inferior to the fortified dwellings of the 
Rajpoot chiefs in Marwar. They are always built in a 
military style, of a quadrangular shape, with lofty walls 
and turrets. Our worthy host made us such welcome 
guests, that we remained with him for two days. From 
the top of his castle we had a commanding view of the 
surrounding country, which is very rich, from its vicinity 
to the two capitals of the country, Lahore and Umritsir ; 
yet the soil is unproductive. 

In our progress to Lahore, we entered the great road 
of Juhangeer, which was once shaded with trees, and 
studded with minarets and caravanserais. It conducted 
the traveller 








“From Agra to Lahore of Great Mogul,” 


and has been celebrated in Lalla Rookh, in the reyal pro- 
cession to Cashmere. In the lapse of time the trees 
have disappeared ; but many minarets and superb cara- 
vanserais yet mark the munificence of the Mogul empe- 
rors. The road itself is yet a broad and beaten way, nor 
was it possible to tread upon it without participating in 
the excitement which the author of Lalla Rookh has 
raised, and I may almost say gratified. 

On the morning of the 17th we entered the imperial 
city of Lahore, which has once rivaled Delhi. We 
wound among its ruins; and, when yet three miles dis- 
tant, were met by Monsieur Allard, and two natives of 
rank sent to welcome us. The chevalier came in his 
carriage drawn by four mules, into which the Dr. and 
myself stepped, and drove to his hospitable mansion, 
where we alighted and took up our quarters. After the 
ceremony of receiving various friendly and forma! mes- 
sages from the Runjeet, the native part of the deputation 
withdrew, leaving a profusion of the fruits of Cashmere 
and Cabool as an earnest of the condescension of their 
master. In the evening, a purse of 1100 rupees was 
sent to us by the maharaja ; nor was it possible to refuse 
the money without giving offence. 


We next morning paid our respects to the maharaja, 
who received us with marked affability in a garden about 
two miles from the city. We found him in great spirits, 
and continued with him for about two hours. His con- 
versation ranged from points of the utmost importance 
to mere trifles : he expressed much satisfaction at an in- 
terview which he had lately had, for the first time, with 
the governor-general : and said, that he might now re- 
duce the pay of his troops, after having seen so efficient 
an army as the Indian with so little pay. His highness 
was much interested in shell practice ; and conducted us 
to the front of his garden, to show the success which had 
attended his exertions, hey are unacquainted with the 
mode of fusing iron in this country, and the shells are 
constructed of brass. Monsieur Court, one of his French 
officers, exhibited these to him on the day of our arrival, 
and was presented with a purse of 5000 rupees, jewels, 
and other gifts. Runjeet made the most particular en- 
quiries regarding our journey ; and, since it was no part 
of my object to develope the entire plans we had in view, 
we informed his highness that we were procceding to- 
wards our native country. He requested me to take a 
complimentary letter to the King of England; which I 
declined, on the excuse of its endangering my safety in 
the intermediate territories. I then presented a hand- 
some brace of pistols, that drew forth his highness’s com- 
mendation, and which he said he would keep for my 
sake. The Dr. produced a spy-glass as the token of his 
homage. Runjeet received us, surrounded by troops ; 
four regiments of infantry could be seen at parade from 
his audience tent. We passed through a street formed 
by his infantry and cavalry, and were honoured by a sa- 
lute. On taking leave, he requested that we would con- 
tinue as long as possible at his court, since he wished 
to show us some tiger hunting, and give an entertain- 
ment in his palace,—honours which we duly appreciat- 
ed. We meanwhile turned to enjoy the friendly society 
of M. Allard and his brother officers, I shall make no 
further mention of Lahore, since it is described in my 
first visit to the court, and was now no longer a scene of 
curious novelty, 

Near midnight on the 22d, we were much alarmed by 
an earthquake, which continued for about ten seconds 
with great violence. The house in which we were lodg- 
ed, though a substantial dwelling of brick and mortar, 
shook with great violence. The atmosphere had indicat- 
ed nothing unusual; the barometer underwent no varia- 
tion either before or after it; and the thermometer stood 
so low as 37°, and fell four degrees under the freezing 
point before sun-rise. In July last, it had risen to 102°. 
[ was informed that earthquakes are of frequent occur- 
rence at Lahore, particularly during winter, In Cash- 
mere they are still more common ; and appear to be more 
usual on approaching the mountains. ‘The lofty mina- 
rets of Lahore afford the most convincing proof that 
there can have been no very violent commotion of nature 
since they were built,—nearly two hundred years ago. 
The shock on the present occasion appeared to run from 
south-east to north-west ; and it was singular to discover, 
after crossing Hindoo Koosh, that this was also the exact 


direction of its courso. In the valley of Badukhshan, 
and the whole upper course of the Oxus, the greater 
portion of the villages had been overthrown, which had 
buried some thousands of people in their ruins. The 
shock had occurred there at the same time, and, as far as 
I could judge, at the same hour, since they mentioned 
the midnight horrors of the sad event. 

A week after our arrival we received the promised in- 
vitation to join his highness in the sports of the field. 
He himself had quitted the capital, and sent a friendly 
letter, along with four elephants, to convey us and our 
baggage, We immediately mounted, and took the route 
by the banks of the Ravee, in which direction the court 
had proceeded, On our way, we passed an hour in the 
celebrated garden of “Shajimar,” which was now more 
beautiful than ever. ‘Though it was winter, the trees 
were loaded with oranges. We halted for the night, 
near the village of Lakodur, famous in history as the 
spot at which Nadir Shah crossed the river and captured 
sahore. ‘The stream has forsaken its former channel, 
which is now dry and cultivated. The hordes of the 
destroying Nadir have been in like manner long with- 
drawn, and given place to the industrious and reformed 
inhabitants of this country. On the following morning 
we entered the royal camp, which was about twenty miles 
from the city. On the road we passed crowds of soldiers, 
porters and messengers bearing fruits and rarities. Since 
leaving Lahore, it was evident that we were approaching 
a hive of men. About a mile distant we were welcomed 
by a rajah and his train, who met us on elephants, and 
conducted us to the camp, pitched close on the banks of 
the river. The scene, as we approached, was magnifi- 
cent. A large pavilion of red cloth, surrounded by ex- 
tensive walls of the same materials, marked the encamp- 
ment of Runjeet, while his troops and chiefs were 
cantoned in picturesque groups around. The suite of 
tents which had been pitched for our accommodation was 
most elegant. 'They were made of scarlet and yellow 
cloth, and the ground was covered with the carpets of 
Cashmere, and pieces of French satin, It was with 
some reluctance that I set foot upon such valuable ma- 
terials. In each tent was a camp bed, with curtains of 
yellow silk, and coverlets of the same description, Such 
costly splendour was ill suited to men who had so little 
prospect even of comfort; but I must say that it was ex- 
hilarating at the moment. One of the officers of the 
court welcomed us in the name of his highness; and in 
the evening we were joined by Captain Wade and Dr, 
Murray, who had been sent on a political mission to the 
court of Lahore. 

On the morning of the 27th, we marched with the 
maharaja ; and fording the Ravee, proceeded inland. The 
order of the march was very picturesque, and the retinue 
in every respect that of a soldier king, His horses were 
led in front of him, but the journey was performed cn 
elephants. 'T'wo of these stupendous animals bore houdas 
of gold, in one of which his highness sat. Six or seven 
others followed with hjs courtiers and favourites. A 
smal] body of cavalry, and a field piece, formed his es- 
cort; and the carriage, which he had received from the 
governor-general, drawn by four horses, completed the 
procession. 

Runjeet was very talkative during the march, and de- 
tained us in conversation for about an hour after it had 
terminated. He spoke of the good fortune of Ameer 
Khan, in receiving so large a grant of land ‘rom the In- 
dian government without military service ; and comment- 
ed on his rise from so low an origin, to such an elevation. 
He need not have gone farther than him<e f for a remark- 
able instance of the caprice of fortune. Runjeet said 
that a disciplined army did not suit the manners of an 
eastern prince, for it could not be regularly paid, and com- 
plained, consequently, of its duties ; he wished to know 
if our troops ever clamoured for pay, and expressed some 
surprise to learn that such behaviour was viewed as mu- 
tinous. A conversation could not, of course, conclude 
without his favourite topic of wine; and, as he first sat 
down, he remarked that the site of his tent was an agree- 
able one for a drinking party, since it commanded a fine 
view of the surrounding country. He enquired of the 
doctors, whether wine was best before or aftey food ; and 
laughed heartily at an answer from myself, when I re- 
commended beth. During this conversation, a peasant 
rushed in upon our party, calling loudly for justice: he 
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was stopped by the guards, and gagged; but Runjeet 
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called out in a stern voice,—* Strike him not!” An offi- 
eer of high rank was sent to hear his complaint; but I 
fear that, if received opinions be true, justice is here an 
equally expensive article as in other Asiatic govern- 
ments. 

On taking leave of his highness, we proceeded to our 
tents, which were a distinct suite from that we had yes- 
They were made of Cashmeer shawls, 


terday eecupied. 
Two of these were con- 


and about fourteen feet square. 
nected by tent walls of the same superb materials ; while 
the intervening space was shaded by a lofty screen, sup- 
ported on four massy poles, adorned with silver, The 
shawls of one tent were red; of the other, white. In 





each of them stood a camp bed, with curtains of Cash- 
meer shawls, which gave one an impression of a fairy | 
abode more than an encampment in the jungles of the 
Punjab. 

Among our visiters in the camp, I must not omit to 
mention the sage Uzeezodeen, the physician and ers 
ry of Runjeet Sing, who, according to eastern notions, is 
a very learned person, deeply versed in theology, metaphy- 
sics, and physics, which he professes to have acquired from 
the Greek authors. He displayed his acquirements in many 
long discourses, from which I have extracted the follow- 
ing, as a specimen of what sometimes passes for wisdom 
in the east. “The world possesses three different atoms, 
all excellent, and all of which enter into the ‘noblest 
work of God, man. Neither the gem nor the precious 
metals can multiply or increase their size or number ; in 
their beauty we find their excellence. In the vegetable 
kingdom, we see the trees and plants, sucking moisture 
from the earth and moulding it to their nature, increase 
in size and glory. In the animal kingdom, we see the 
beasts of the field cropping those plants which afford 
them nourishment, and avoiding those which are noxious, 
We sce them propagating the species without the institu- 
tions of society. In man alone have we every excel- 
lence: he possesses the beauty and ornament of the gem; 
understands and wields the properties of the vegetable 
kingdom; and, to the instinct of the animal creation, he 
adds reason and looks to futurity. As the learned phy- 
sician said, “ he chooses his wife considerately, nor herds 
in flocks like the other animals of the creation.” 

But we had come to hunt, not to philosophise ; and 
next day accompanied the maharaja on a sporting expe- 
dition at noon. He rode a favourite bay horse, eovered 
with an elegant saddle-cloth of the richest embroidery, 
ornamented, in its border, by almost every beast and bird 
which the sportsman calls his own, Runjeet was dressed 
in atunic of green shawls, lined with fur; his dagger 
was studded with the richest brilliants; and a light metal 





shield, the gift of the ex-king of Cabool, completed his 
equipment. A train of elephants followed him; and a 
pack of dogs, of motley breed, natives of Sinde, Bok- 
hara, Iran, and his own dominions, led the van. His 
faleoners supported their noble birds on their fists. They 
flutiered at his side, and shook the bells suspended from 
their feet. A company of infantry in extended order, 
with two or three hundred horsemen, swept the ground ; 
and we followed the foresters with their rude halberds, 
who soon disturbed the game. We were to encounter 
hogs instead of tigers. ‘lhe swords of the Seiks glitter- 
ed in the sun; and in the course of half an hour eight 
monsters had bitten the dust, and many more were en- 
Most of the animals had been slain 
; a few had been first 
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trapped by snares. 
by the horsemen with their swords 
wounded by the matchlock. The sport might not be 
duly appreciated by a’ European sportsman, since the 
hogs had but a small chance of escape; yet I am sure 
the excitement of the field was great. The scene took 
place ina plain covered with high grass, in the open 
patches of which we could see from our elephants the 





brilliant display with great advantage. The bright co- 
loured dresses of the courtiers had a striking effect. Run- 
jeet himself viewed each hog as it fell, and keenly terned| 
to the scenes of passing slaughter; in the course of an 
hour and a half we returned to our tents, and saw each 
of the successful sportsmen rewarded. The live hogs 





were then brought, tied by one leg to a stake, and baited 
with dogs. The sport is a cruel one, and does not af- 

ford any great amusement; the courage and fire of the } 
animals are renewed by dashing water over them. After | 
witnessing it for a short time, an order was given to set | 
all the live hogs at liberty, as Runjeet said that they 

might praise his humanity; and the infuriated animals | 


scampered through the crowded encampment, to the 
great delight of the assembled multitude. 

After the bustle had passed, we continued for some 
time with the maharaja, who gave us an animated ac- 
count of his exploits beyond the Indus. He described 
the bravery of a Nihung, or Seik fanatic, who had perish- 
ed on that occasion. He had fought on foot and receiv- 
ed a wound, which he dressed, and returned to the field 
on horseback. He received a second wound; but, not 
discomfited, seated himself on an elephant ; and was at 
last shot through the lungs. “He was a brave man,” 
continued he, “ but a great villain ; and had he not fallen 
on that day, I must have imprisoned him for life: he 
wished to cross the frontier and set fire to some of the 
British cantonments.” The particular battle to which 
his highness now alluded was fought at Noushero, near 
Peshawur, and was the most glorious victory which he 
gained after passing the Indus in a heroic manner, with- 
out a ford, It was quite delightful to hear Runjeet speak 
of his charges, his squares, his battles, and his success ; 
and his only eye brightened with the description. « You 
will pass the field of battle,” added he, “and you must 
reconnoitre it well. I shall give you letters to the neigh- 
bouring chiefs and the marauding Khyberees, who will 
describe the ground, and ensure your protection and hon- 
ourable treatment.” The favour was well meant; and [ 
felt it the more, as it was unsolicited, though the letters 
proved useless. 

We continued in the enjoyment of his society till the 
end of the month, when we returned to Lahore, with 
the same pomp and pageantry that we had witnessed in 
the field. On the way we had some sport with the 
hawks, which is an amusement that can be enjoyed even 
hy those who are no sportsmen. A hundred cannon an- 
nounced the arrival of Runject Sing in his capital; and 
we again took up our abode with our worthy friend 
Monsieur Allard. 

On the 6th of February, the festival of the “ Busunt,” 
which simply means the spring, was celebrated with great 
splendour. Runjeet invited us on the occasion; and we 
accompanied him on elephants to witness the demonstra- 
tion of joy with which returning spring is here hailed, 
as in other countries. The troops of the Punjab were 
drawn out, forming a street of about two miles long, 
which it took upwards of thirty-five minutes to traverse. 
The army consisted entirely of regular troops—cavalry, 
infantry, and artillery ; and the whole corps was uniform- 
ly dressed in yellow, which is the gala costume of this 
Carnival. The maharaja passed down the line, and re- 
ceived the salute of his forces. Our road lay entirely 
through the ruins of old Lahore, over irregular ground, 
which gave the line a waving appearanee that greatly 
heightened the beauty of the scene. At the end of this 
magnificent array stood the royal tents, lined with yellow 
silk. Among them was a canopy, valued at a lac of 
rupees, covered with pearls, and having a border of pre- 
cious stones. Nothingcan be imagined more grand. At 
one end Runjeet took his seat, and heard the Grinth, or 
sacred volume of the Seiks, for about ten minutes. He 
made a present to the priest; and the holy book was 
borne away wrapped in ten different covers, the outside 
one of which, in honour of the day, was of yellow velvet. 
Flowers and fruits were then placed before his highness ; 
and every kind of shrub or tree that produced a yellow 
flower must have been shorn of its beauties on this day. 
I could discover no reason for the selection of so plaina 
colour, but the arbitrary will of a ruler. After this came 
the nobles and commandants of his troops, dressed in 
yellow, to make their offerings in money. 
the fallen kings of Cabool, Shah Zuman and Shah 
Eyoob, then entered, and conversed for some time. ‘The 
Nawab of Mooltan, clad also in yellow, and accompanied 
hy five of his sons, followed to pay his homage, and was 
most kindly received. This is the same individual who 
was so much frightened at the Cabool mission, now a 
subservient vassal of Runjeet Sing. His name is Suru- 
fraz Khan, ‘The agents from Bhawulpoor and Sinde 
approached in their turn, and were closely questioned 
about a subject of great political importance at the pre- 
sent time,—the opening of the Indus. One could ill 
discover, from the sycophancy of these persons, that they 
were the representatives of those who so cordially hated 
the maharaja. With these ceremonies the dancing girls 
were introduced; and as they share the favour of his 
highness, they partook most bounteously of the pile of 
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money now lying before him. He appeared almost to 
divide it among them. They were desired to chant the 
amorous songs of the festival; also an ode on wine. 
Rnnjeet then introduced the bottle, and insisted on our 
drinking a stirrup-cup, with which we parted. 

Our departure from Lahore was stayed by tbe enter- 
tainment which his highness had resolved on giving us 
in his palace of the Sumun Boorj. We met in a garden, 
and proceeded with him to the appointed place, which 
was superbly illuminated with waxen tapers on the oc- 
casion. Bottles filled with different coloured water were 
placed near the lights, and increased the splendour. We 
were first conducted to the great hall, the ancient seat of 
the Mogul emperors, which is about seventy feet long, 
and opened to the front by an arched colonnade of marble. 
The ceiling and walls are entirely inlaid with mirrors, 
or gilded; and on this occasion presented a scene of great 
magnificence. There are many parts of this place, 
which, like that of Delhi, evidently owe much of their 
architectural beauty to the genius of an European artist. 
We withdrew from the great hall to a small apartment, 
the bed-room of the maharaja, where it was intended 
that the festivities of the evening should take place. 
Captain Wade and Dr. Murray were likewise present; 
and we sat round his highness on silver chairs. In one 
end of the room stood a camp bedstead, which merits a 
description. Its frame-work, posts, and legs were entire- 
ly covered with gold, and the canopy was one massy 
sheet of the same precious metal. It stood on footstools 
raised about ten inches from the ground, and which were 
also of gold. The curtains were of Cashmeer shawls, 
Near it stood a round chair of gold; and in one of the 
upper rooms of the palace we saw the counterpart of 
costly ornaments. _ The candles that lighted up the 
apartment were held in branch sticks of gold. The little 
room in which we sat was superbly gilded ; and the side 
which was next the court was closed by a screen of 
yellow silk. Here we enjoyed the society of our royal 
entertainer, who freely circulated the wine, filled our 
glasses himself, and gave every encouragement by his 
own example. Runjeet drinks by the weight, and his 
usual dose not exceed that of eight pice ;* but on this 
occasion he had quaffed the measure of eighteen. His 
favourite beverage is a spirit distilled from the grapes of 
Cabool, which is very fiery, and stronger than brandy. 
In his cups he became very amusing, and mentioned 
many incidents of his private life. He had quelled two 
mutinies among his troops; three of his chiefs, had, at 
different times, fallen by his side ; and he had once chal- 
lenged his adversary to settle the dispute by single com- 
bat. The battles of his highness infected the dancing 
ladies whom he had introduced, in a later period of the 
evening, according to his custom. He gave them spirits ; 
and they tore and fought with each other, much to his 


‘lamusement, and to the pain of the poor creatures, who 


lost some ponderous ornaments from their ears and noses 
in the scuffle. Supper was introduced, and consisted of 
different kinds of meats, richly cooked, and which in 
contrast to the surrounding magnificence, were handed 
up in leaves sewed into the shape of cups. They con- 
tained hare, partridge, pork, and all sorts of game, &c., 
of which Runjeet partook freely, and handed to us. 
There were also a variety of confections and ices: but 
it is easier to describe these matters of fact than the scene 
in which they took place. We broke up long past mid- 
night. 

During these gay and festive scenes, we were not for- 
getful of the difficulties which awaited us; and availed 
ourselves of the experience of Messrs. Allard and Court, 
who had travelled overland from Persia through a part of 
the countries we were now about to traverse. These 
gentlemen seemed to vie with each other in every act of 
kindness. They furnished us with various letters to 
their acquaintances in Afghanistan, and gave us many 
hints to guide our conduct. Monsieur Court, indeed, 
drew up a précis of them, the result of his own experi- 
ence. These gentlemen did not disguise from me the 
many apprehensions which they entertained for our safe- 
ty ; but our visit to Lahore had not been made to discuss 
the chances of our success, but only in prosecution of 
the journey. 

On the evening of the 10th of February, we took our 
leave of Maharajah Runjeet Sing on the parade-ground 


* A small copper coin. 
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where he again exhibited to us, with apparent pride, the 
progress which his troops had made in throwing shells.}and the Hindoo lad had the same allowance. 


These 


On this occasion he asked for my opinions on opening |arrangements took some time and consideration; and 
the Indus ; and remarked, that, as that river and its five}we burned, gave away, and destroyed whole mule-loads 
great tributaries passed through his territories, he ought |of baggage—a propitiatory offering, as I called it, to 
to derive greater advantages than the British government. | those immortal demons the Khyberees, who have plun- 
He spoke of the scheme as might have been expected {dered the traveller, from time immemorial, across the 
from a man of his enlightened views: but said that he |Indus. Every one seemed sensible of the imperious ne- 
did not relish the: idea of vessels navigating all parts of |cessity of the sacrifice, ;since we valued our lives more 


his territories. He fears collision with the British govern 
ment. 


our behalf to the chiefs of Peshawur and Cabool, a: 
He | civilisation? It is, nevertheless, a curious feeling tu be 


well as several other personages beyond the Indus. 


His highness then proceeded to dictate letters in| have adopted the costume and customs of the country, 


-|than our property. Of what use would it have been to 


sjand to be yet burdened with the useless paraphernalia of 


also issued orders to all the chiefs and agents between his [sitting cross-legged, and to pen a journal on one’s knees. 


capital and the frontier; and stretching his hand fron 
the elephant, gave each of us a hearty shake, and saic 
farewell. He particularly requested me to write to hin 
frequently, and give an account of the countries I travers 
ed, with their politics and customs, and never forget hin 
in whatever region I night be placed. Nor did we forge 
his request when far from his territories. We receivec 
letters from Runjeet Sing himself in the deserts of Tar 
tary and in Bokhara. 
native of Asia with such impressions as I left this man 
without education, and without a guide, he conducts al 
the affairs of his kingdom with surpassing energy anc 


vigour, and yet he wields his power with a moderation | mon, guava, grape, mango, jamboo, bair, date, cardamom, 


quite unprecedented in an eastern prince. 
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After taking an affectionate farewell of Messrs. Allard | forth in all their glory. 
and Court, we quitted Lahore in the forenoon of the|Bimbur, on the road to Cashmere, where Bernier had 
11th of February, and alighted at the tomb of Juhan-|deplored his sufferings from the heat, now over-topped 
Without | with snow. 
any depression of spirits, or diminution of zeal, I felt no} without feelings of delight; for they afford a relief to 
small degree of solitude at being separated from our hos-|the eye after the monotony of the vast plains of the Pun- 
pitable friends; and I now look back on the few weeks | jab. 
which I passed at Lahore as some of the happiest days{mined more to the eastward, they cannot be lower than 


geer, a splendid mausoleum across the Ravee. 


of my life. Nor was there much in our first night’s 
lodging to cheer us—the wreck of a royal cemetery, 
which the manes of a king had once rendered sacred, 
but lately converted into a barrack for a brigade of in- 
fantry, who had further contributed to its desolate ap- 
pearance. We put up for the night in one of the garden 
houses which surround it, and listened to the puerile 


stories of the people, who assured us that the body of]|tion ? 


the emperor, like the fabled tale of that of Mohamed, 
was suspended by loadstones. One has only to enter a 
chamber underneath to see it resting on the ground, 

It now became necessary to divest ourselves almost of 
every thing which belonged to us, and discontinue many 
habits and practices which had become a second nature: 
but the success of our enterprise depended upon these 
sacrifices. We threw away all our European clothes, 
and adopted, without reserve, the costume of the Asi- 
atic. We exchanged our tight dress for the flowing robe 
of the Afghans, girt on swords, and “ kummur-bunds” 
(sashes) ; and with our heads shaved, and groaning un- 
der ponderous tufbans, we strutted about slipshod ; and 
had now to uncover the fect instead of the head. We 
gave away our tents, beds, and boxes, and broke our ta- 
bles and chairs. A hut, or the ground, we knew, must 
be our shelter, and a coarse carpet or mat our bed. A 
blanket, or “ kummul,” served to cover the native saddle, 
and to sleep under during night; and the greater por- 
tion of my now limited wardrobe found a place in the 
“ koorjeen,”’ or saddle-bags, which were thrown across 
the horse’s quarter. A single mule for each of us car- 
ried the whole of our baggage, with my books and in- 
struments; and a servant likewise found a seat upon the 


I never quitted the presence of a]of the former were now in blossom, and an enumeration 


peculiarities of the tr.be— |leaves. 
Cross » Chenab—Diseases: ions re £ “m—Cross : ‘ 
ross the renab— Disease opinions regarding thein—Cross but many had been introduced from Cashmere; and a 


reflections on seeing them—Scik priest—Pass of Mar- 
gulla—Tope of Belur--Garden of Hoosn Abdail—See the Indus 





1{/Custom soon habituated us to these changes; and we 
1}did not do the less justice to our meals because we dis- 
1 }carded wine and spirits in every shape, and ate with our 
-|fingers from copper dishes without knives and forks. 

1 Half-way across to the Chenab, we halted in a garden 
t|at Kote, the residence of one of Runject Sing’s colonels. 
1) It was an agreeable halting-place. It was not 100 yards 
-| square, but well stored with fruit-trees and flowers : most 


:/of them would give a favourable idea of this climate. 
1]They consisted of the peach, apricot, greengage, fig, 
|| pomegranate, quince, orange sweet and bitter, lime, le- 


almond, and the apple; with seven or eight other kinds, 
of which I can only give the native names,—the gooler, 
sohaujna, goolcheen, umltass, bell, bussoora. The walks 
of the garden were lined with beautiful cypresses and 

weeping willows; and in the flower-beds were the nar- 
| |cissus, and rose-bushes of the “ sidburg,” or an hundred 
Most of the trees and flowers are indigenous, 


-|native of that valley was the gardener. ‘‘he proprietor 


der, and much neglected, since he is suffering from the 


Little fellow, he 
is growing up to witness scenes of blood, at all events 
of alteration, in this land! 

At a distance of about twenty miles from the river, 
we again sighted the towering Himalaya, which burst 
They were the mountains over 


It is impossible to look on these mountains 


Judging from the heights which have been deter- 


16,000 feet. It is difficult to estimate their distance, 
since the map gives no correct notion of the range. 
Making every allowance, the loftiest of them could not 
be nearer than 160 miles, and subtended an angle of 51 
minutes. ‘There was scarcely a single peak, or feature, 
in any way remarkable throughout the range. May not 
this regular lineation indicate a trap or limestone forma- 


We reached the banks of the Chenab, or Acesines, at 
Ramnugegur, a small town, the favourite resort of Run- 
jeet Sing, and where he has often mustered his troops 
when proceeding on his campaigns beyond the Indus. 
It stands on a spacious plain for the exercise of his 
troops. The name of the place has been altered from 
Russool to Ramnuggur since the Mahomedan supremacy 
has been overthrown. ‘The one name signifies the city 
of the prophet, the other the city of a god; nor is it re- 
markable that the name of the Deity should prevail. 

The “doab,”’ between the Ravee and Chenab, is a 
little better cultivated, and more fertile, than that which 
we had passed. Its soil is sandy, and in its centre the 
wells are but twenty-five feet deep. ‘Their temperature 
averaged about 70° Fahrenheit. In the morning, vapour 
or clouds of smoke ascended from them, dill the atmo- 
sphere was sufficiently heated to hide it. At this season 
the climate is cold and bleak, frequently rainy, and al- 
ways cloudy. The wind generally blows from the north. 
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animal. A pony carried the surveyor, Mohamed Ali; | right angles to it, and these communicate with the wooden 


rollers. While I examined one of thtse machines, the 
jhead man of the village explained it; and then made 
j|me a present of some “ goor,” or coarse sugar, the first- 
fruits of the season. He was an ignorant Jut: his son 
accompanied him, When I enquired into the knowledge 
jot the boy, and advised his being sent to school, he re- 
| plied, that education was useless to a cultivator of the 
soil. The same opinion, I am sorry to say, prevails in 
higher quarters ; for Runjeet and his son are equally un- 
lettered, and they object to the education of the grand- 
son, Who is otherwise a promising boy. 

At Ramnugeur we had a visit from a venerable Seik 
|chief, of eighty-two, who had fought in the wars under 
|the grandfather of Runjeet Sing. His beard was silvered 
jby age; but he was a hale old man, and appeared in an 
jentire suit of white clothes, which in this country mark 
the old school as distinctly as the queue and spencer of 
England. The garrulity of years had overtaken him ; 
yet he gave us a lively account of his early career, and 
the increasing power of the Seik nation, It had been 
predicted,” he said, “in their Grinth, or Bible, that 
wherever there was a horse or a spear, there would be 
Every day serves to 
“since the num- 


chiefs and soldiers in the land. 
verify the prediction,” continued he; 
ber of converts to the Seik creed increases, and now 
averages about 5000 yearly.” When political aggran- 
disement follows the religious supremacy of a sect, it 
requires little prediction or foresight to know that that 
sect will increase. With the Patan invasion the Hindoo 
became a Mahomedan; and with the Seik power both 
he and the Hindoo have become Seiks, or The 
genuine Sing, or Khalsa, knows no occupation but war 
and agriculture; and he more affects the one than the 
other. The follower of Baba Nanuk is a merchant. 
The Seiks are doubtless the most rising people in mo- 
dern India. Our venerable acquaintance spoke of the 
degeneracy of the land; but the vigorous government 
and tone of the people do not countenance his opinions, 

There is a curious subject for speculation in the ap- 
pearance of the Seik people, and their general resem- 
blance to each other. As a tribe they were unknown 
100 years ago; and the features of the whole nation are 
now as distinct from those of their neighbours as the 
Indian and the Chinese. With an extreme regularity 
of physiognomy, and an elongation of the countenance, 
they may be readily distinguished from the other tribes. 
That any nation possessing peculiar customs should have 
a common manner and character, is easily understood ; 
but that, in such a short period of time, some hundred 
thousand people should exhibit as strong a national like- 
ness as is to be seen among the children of Israel, is, to 


Sings. 





say the least of it, remarkable. 

We crossed the Chenab, or Acesines, by the usual 
ferry, which is about three miles from the village. It 
was three hundred yards wide, and had a depth of nine 
feet for two-thirds of the channel. Its banks are Jow on 
either side, and speedily inundated in the hot and rainy 
seasons. We are informed that Alexander the Great 
had to move his camp precipitately from the Acesines, 
which Arrian describes to be a rapid river. During the 
rains it is so, but the eurrent did not now exceed one 
mile and a half an hour; and it is passable by a ford. 
The temperature of this river was 53°, and lower than 
the three other rivers of the Punjab which we had al- 
ready crossed—the Sutlege, Beas, and Ravee. 

We halted at a mosque on the right bank of the river, 
but our quarters must not be mistaken for a St. Sophia, 
These buildings consist of mud walls, over which a ter- 
race roof is formed by wooden rafters, also covered with 
mud. The “faithful” are luxurious enough to have a 
fireplace inside, to heat the water used in their ablutions. 
Our violation of a place sg holy was, in some degree, 
compensated by the liberal distribution of our medicines. 
Some noxious wind, as the people had it, had lately 
blown over this country, which, with the arrival of such 
a personage as a Firingee (European) physician, made 
every person sick. As in other countries, the ladies had 
the most numerous catalogue of complaints ; and if the 
doctor did not actually cure, I believe he worked on their 


imaginations, which is of some consequence. ‘The peo- 





The sugar-cane thrives here; and they were now ex- 
pressing its juice, which is extracted by placing one 
wooden rollers horizontally on the top of each other, and | 





wheel which acts on two lesser ones, placed vertically at | 


|ple are much afflicted with a disease called “ Noozlu,” 


(literally defluxion,) which I thought meant cold. They 


setting them in motion by a pair of oxen. ‘They turn a ‘describe it as a running at the nostrils, which wastes the 
‘ It is 


brain and stamina of the body, and ends fatally. 
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attributed to the salt used in the country, which is pro- 
cured from the salt range. There is much eye disease 
in the Punjab, which may be caused by the nitrous par- 
ticles on the banks of its different rivers. Ask a native 
for an explanation of it, or any other complaint, and he 
will tell you, that it, and all other inflictions, are the pun- 
ishment of offences committed by ourselves, or in the 
former state of our being. In the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis, they have, at all events, found a future state of 
punishments, and, as optimists, I hope, rewards. 

A journey of forty-five miles brought us to the banks 
of the Jelum, or the famous Hydaspes of the Greeks. It 
winds its way through an alluvial plain, at the base of a 
low rocky range of hills. We embarked upon this fine 
river, and sailed down with the stream for a distance of 
five miles. On the voyage we disturbed several croco- 
diles from the different islands, which are more nume- 
rous than in the other Punjab rivers. The same fact is 
mentioned by Arrian, who speaks of the Hydaspes as a 
“muddy and rapid” river, with a current of three or 
four miles an hour, which is correct. It had rained on 
the day preceding our arrival; the stream was discolour- 
ed, and the water bubbled in eddies at various places. 
The Jelum is a smaller river than the Chenab, but at 
this season their breadth is similar. On disembarking, 
we crossed a rich and beautiful sheet of verdure that 
stretches to the town of Pind Dadun Khan, where we 
halted. Historical association and natural beauties united 
to please as we trod the routes of Hyphestion and Cra- 
terus, and sailed on the stream which had wafted the 
fleet of Alexander. In our progress from the Chenab, 
we had been traveling in the domain which that con- 
queror had added to the kingdom of Porus after the bat- 
tle of the Hydaspes. In Arrian’s description I see the 
existing population :—* The inhabitants are strong built 
and large limbed, and taller in stature than all the rest 
of the Asiatics.” Nothing, however, can be more mise- 
rable than the country between the Acesines and Hydas- 
pes,—a sterile waste of underwood, the abode of shep- 
herds, scantily supplied with water, which is sixty-five 
feet below the surface. At one of the few villages in this 
tract, we halted at the well of a vestal virgin, who had 
dug it, and founded a mosque from feelings of charity. 
Such people are called “pak damun,” which literally 
means pure garment. They marry themselves to the 
Koran. The Mohamedans of our party visited the lady, 
and we repaired her well by fixing new pots for drawing 
the water. 

At Pind Dadun Khan we were met and welcomed by 
the authorities on the banks of the river. ‘They pre- 
sented us with a purse of 500 rupees, and some jars of 
sweetmeats. Pind Dadun Khan is the capital of a small 
district, and has a population of about 6000 souls, It 
consists of three small towns situated close to each other, 
and about four miles from the river. Its houses are 
like others in the Punjab; but their frameworks are 
made of cedar (deodar,) which is floated down with the 
inundations of the river from the Himalaya. The dura- 
bility and fragrance of this wood recommend it for build- 
ing of every description. We saw a cedar tree lying on 
the banks of the Hydaspes, with a cireumference of 
thirteen feet. On this river the Macedonians constructed 
the fleet by which they navigated the Indus; and it is a 
remarkable fact, that in none of the other Punjab rivers 
are such trees floated down, nor do there exist any 
where else such facilities for the construction of vessels. 

Pind Dadun Khan lies within five miles of the sait 
range, which stretches from the Indus to the Hydaspes, 
and in which numerous mines are dug for the extraction 
of that mineral. We halted a day to examine these 
curious excavations, and which I shall now describe. 
We found about 100 persons at work in one of the 
mines, who were as much surprised to see us, as we 
were to behold the bright and beautiful crystals of red 
salt which formed the walls of the cave. We converted 
our visit into a day of rejoicing, by a liberal distribution 
of some of the money which was every where heaped 
upon us, nor could it be better bestowed, for the poor 
creatures presented to us a spectacle of misery. Mothers | 
with their infants, children, and old men, were alike em- 





In the high lands of Cabool, between the city of that 
name and Peshawur, a range of hills springing from the 
roots of the White Mountain (Sufeed Koh) crosses the 
Indus at Karabagh, and terminates on the right bank of 
the Jelum, or Hydaspes of the ancients. ‘This range 
formerly figured in our maps under the name of Jood, 
after it had passed the river; but it has been more ap- 
priately denominated the “ Salt Range,” from the exten- 
sive deposits of rock salt which it contains. An account 
of that part of it near Karabagh, where the Indus, in its 
course southward, cuts this range, and lays open its 
mineral treasures, will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s 
work.* In the neighbourhood of Pind Dadun Khan, a 
town about 100 miles N. W. of Lahore, the salt mines 
which supply the northern provinces of India with that 
necessary of life are excavated in the same range. The 
following particulars pretend not to rank as a scientific 
account of these mines, my only object being to consey 
that information which a journey to so aatequeals 
part of the Punjab has enabled me to collect. ‘ 

The salt range forms the southern boundary of a table 
land, between the Indus and Hydaspes, which rises 
about 800 feet from the plains of the Punjab. The hills 
attain an actual height of 1200 feet from the valley of 
the Jelum, which gives them an elevation of about 2000 
feet from the sea. They exceed five miles in breadth. 
The formation is sandstone, occurring in vertical strata, 
with pebbles or round stones imbedded in various parts 
of it. Vegetation is scanty; and the bold and bare pre- 
cipices, some of which rise at once from the plain, pre- 
sent a frightful aspect of desolation. Hot springs are 
found in various places. Alum, antimony, and sulphur 
also occur; but a red clay, which is chiefly seen in the 
valleys, is a sure indication of a salt deposit, and is to 
be found at intervals throughout this range. ‘The sup- 
ply of the mineral is now drawn from Pind Dadun 
Khan, whence it can be conveyed with facility both up 
and down a navigable river. 

At the village of Keora, five miles from Pind Dadun 
Khan, we examined one of the principal mines. It was 
situated near the outside of the range, in a valley, which 
was cut by a rivulet of salt water. It opened into the 
hill through the red clayey formation above mentioned, 
at a distance of about 200 feet from the base. We were 
conducted by a narrow gallery, sufficient to admit of one 
person passing another, for about 350 yards, of which 
fiity may be taken as actual descent. Here we entered 
a cavern of irregular dimensions, and about 100 feet 
high, excavated entirely in salt. ‘The mineral is depo- 
sited in strata of the utmost regularity, occurring, like 
the external rock, in vertica) layers. Some of them, 
however, subtend an angle of from twenty to thirty de- 
grees, and have the same appearance as biicks that have 
been placed upon.one another. None of the layers ex- 
ceed a foot and a half in thickness, and each is distinetly 
separated from its neighbour by a deposit of argillaceous 
earth about an eighth of an inch thick, which lies like 
mortar between the strata. Some of the salt occurs in 
hexagonal crystals, but oftener in masses: the whole of it 
is tinged with red, varying from the slightest shade to 
the deepest hue; when pounded, the salt is white. The 
temperature of the cavern exceeds that of the open air 
by twenty degrees, where the thermometer stood at 
sixty-four (in February.) ‘The natives state that these 
mines are much colder in the hot season; but this only 
shows that they undergo little or no alteration, while the 
heat outside alters with the season. ‘here was no moist 
feeling, which one might have expected in a salt mine. 

There were upwards of 100 persons, men, women, 
and children, at work in the mine; and their little dim 
burning lamps, on the sides of the cavern and its recesses, 
shone with reflected lustre from the ruby crystals of the 
rock, ‘he cavity has been excavated from the roof 
downwards. The salt is hard and brittle, so that it 





twenty maunds of salt brought to the surface, a task 
which may be performed by a man, his wife and child, 
in two days. In those mines where the mineral is near 
the surface, it is hewn into blocks of four maunds, two of 
which load a camel, but it is usually broken in small 
pieces. This salt holds a high reputation throughout 
India, with native practitioners, from its medicinal vir- 
tues. It is not pure, having a considerable mixture of 
some substance (probably magnesia,) which renders it 
unfit for curing meat. The natives of the Punjab as- 
cribe the prevalence of “ noozlu” to its effects. 

As the salt range contains a supply which is inex- 
haustible, the mines yield any quantity that may be de- 
sired. ‘T'wo thousand five hundred maunds of Lahore 
(one of which is equal to 100 Ibs. English) are extracted 
daily, which gives about 800,000 maunds annually. 
A few years since the salt was sold at the mine for a half, 
and even a quarter, of a rupee per maund; but its price 
has been now raised to two rupees per maund, exclusive 
of duties. It is closely monopolised by the Punjab go- 
vernment; and Runjeet Sing hopes to derive an annual 
revenue of sixteen lacs of rupees, with two and a half 
more for the duties. A lac and a half of rupees, how- 
ever, is expended in working the mineral. The profits 
amount to about 1100 per cent., though the salt is sold for 
one third the price of that at Bengal, which averages five 
rupees per maund of eighty lhs.* ‘The Punjab salt is 
exported by the Jelum to Mooltan and Bhawulpoor, 
where it meets that of the Sambre lake. It finds its way 
to the banks of the Jumna and Cashmere, but it is not 
exported westward of the Indus. Runjeet Sing has pro- 
hibited the manufacture of salt in all parts of his domi- 
nions; yet it is very questionable if he will permanently 
derive so large a revenue from it as he now receives. 
The farmer of the monopoly, a cruel and tyrannical 
man, is now mercilessly oppressing the people to extract 
it. The natives do not know the period at which these 
mines were first worked; but it must have been at an 
early date, since the mineral is laid open by the Indus. 
They were used by the emperors of Hindostan; but the 
enquiring Baber does not mention them in his com- 
mentaries, 

We marched up the right bank of the Jelum to Jelal- 
poor for about thirty miles by a tract of rich land and 
great fertility. ‘The husbandmen were mowing down 
the green wheat for the use of their cattle. The salt 
range runs parallel with the river, and presents a perfect 
contrast of desolation to its fertile valley; for it has no 
vegetation. Many villages, however, are perched upon 
the outer hills, which rise over one another in a pic- 
turesque manner. Nor are they more remarkable for 
their romantic situation than their comfort. We halted 
at one of them, which was neat and well kept, and 
lodged in a room which was about sixteen feet long, and 
half that breadth. It had cupboards and shelves, while 
the magazines for grain, which are formed of earth, 
answered the purposes of tables. ‘The whole buildings, 
both inside and out, are plastered with a gray-coloured 
earth, which gives them a cleanly appearance ; and since 
these villages stand on the declivity of the hills, the rain 
washes down all that is disagreeable with it. In return 
for the hospitality which gave us this house, Dr. Gerard 
had the good fortune to save the life of a poor woman 
who was dying of inflammation, and whom he bled 
copiously, 

It has been conjectured that Julalpoor is the scene of 
Alexander’s battle with Porus, when he crossed the 
stream by a stratagem, and defeated that prince. There 
is much to favour that opinion; for, in the words of 
Quintus Curtius, we have “islands in the stream, pro- 
jecting banks, and waters dilated.” Yet the mention 
“of sunken rocks” scems to point higher up the river, 
near the village of Jelum. The high roads from the 
Indus pass this river at two places, at Julalpoor and 


splinters when struck with the sledge-hammer and pick-| Jelum: but the latter is the great road from Tartary, and 
axe, Thewxock is never blasted with gunpowder, from | appears to have been the one followed by Alexander. 
fear of the roof falling in; and accidents of this kind |'fhe rocky nature of its banks and bed here assists us in 
sometimes happen in the present simple mode of exca-| identifying the localities of the route, since the course of 


vation. 


The mines are not worked for two months|the river is not liable to fluctuation. 


during the rains, for the same reason. ‘The miners live | rjyer is also divided into five or six channels, and ford- 


At Jelum the 


ployed in bringing the salt to the surface, and their) in villages ameng the hills. They have a most un- | able at all times, except in the monsoon. 


cadaverous looks and stifled breathing excited the utmost | healthy complexion, but do not appear to be subject to | 
They receive a rupee for every | 


compassion. We gave them a rupee each, the value of| 
which could be justly appreciated, since they could only | 
earn it after extracting 2000 pounds of salt. | 


any particulary disease. 


* Vide Introduction 


About fifteen miles below Jelum, and about a thousand 


* Vide M. Ramsay's evidence befere the committee of 


the lords. 
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yards from the Hydaspes, near the modern village of Da-| 
rapoor, we hit upon some extensive ruins called Oodee- 
nuggur, which seems to have been a city that extended 
for three or four miles. The traditions of the people are 
vague and unsatisfactory, for they referred us to the de- 
luge, and the time of the prophet Noah. Many copper 
coins are found, but those which were brought to me 
bore Arabic inscriptions. A slab, with an inscription in 
that language, which had been lately dug up, was also 
shown to us; and I learn from M. Court that he found a 
fluted pillar near this site with a capital very like the 
Corinthian order. It, however, had a Hindoo figure on 
it. At present there are no buildings standing; but the 
ground is strewed with broken pieces of kiln-burnt bricks 
and pottery, the latter of a superior description. On the 
opposite side of the Hydaspes to Darapoor stands a 
mound said to be coeval with Oodeenuggur, where the 
village of Moong is built, at which I procured two Sans- 
crit coins. There are likewise some extensive ruins be- 
yond Moong, near Huriah Badshahpoor. I do not con- 
ceive it improbable that Oodeenuggur may represent the 
site of Nicw, and that the mounds and ruins on the 
western bank mark the position of Bucephalia. We are 
told that these cities were built so close to the river, that 
Alexander had to repair them on his return from the 
Punjab campaign, since they stood within the influence 
of the inundation. It is to be observed that towns which 
have an advantageous locality are seldom deserted; and | 
if so, that others rise near them, which will account for | 
the Arabic coins found in the neighbourhood. Alexander | 
is said to have pitched his camp at a distance of 150) 
stadia from the river, on a plain; and there is an exten- 
sive champaign tract behind this very site. 

In our search for the remnants of Alexander’s cities, 
we are led into reflections on the state of the country in 
those days; and it is curious to compare them with our 
own times. We are informed that Porus, with whom | 
Alexander fought on the banks of this river, maintained 
a force of 30,000 infantry and 4000 cavalry, with 200 
elephants and 300 war chariots; and that he had sub- 
dued all his neighbours. Now, if we change the war 
chariots into guns, we have precisely the regular force of | 
Runjeet Sing, the modern Porus, who has likewise 
overwhelmed all his neighbours. The same country 
will generally produce the same number of troops, if its 
population be not reduced by adventitious circumstances. 

We quitted the banks of the Jelum, and entered the 
country of Potewar, inhabited by a tribe of people called 
Gukers, famed for their beauty, and claiming a Rajpoot 
origin. ‘The credulity of these people is as great as in 
other parts of India. A grave and respectable man as- 
sured me that he had seen a lake, called Ruwaesir, in 
the hill district of Mundee, on the Sutlege, which had 
three small islets floating upon it. These are a place of 
Hindoo pilgrimage; and my informant assured me that 
they approach to receive the votaries who embark upon 
them, and are floated out with their offerings! It is 
obvious that there must be some delusion or deception, 
which is practised with no small dexterity, as the place 
retains its character. A native told me that he had 
heard it was an artificial heap of soil placed over reeds; 
but he had not visited the spot, and seemed to proffer 
his information from hearing my doubts as strongly ex- 
pressed as I felt them. In the valley of Cashmere there 
are moveable beds of melons, which, in some degree, 
may be considered in the light of islands. The inge- 
nious people of that valley spread a thick mat on the 
surface of their lake, and sprinkle it over with soil: it 
soon acquires a consistency, from the grass growing upon 
it. On the following year they sow melons and cucum- 
bers, and reap the harvest from a boat; and thus turn to 
account the very surface of the lake in their rich coun- 
try. The melon islands of Cashmere may have supplied 
a hint to the Hindoo priests of Mundee. 

Our approach to the Mahomedan countries became 
evident daily, and showed itself in nothing more than 
the costume of the women, many of whom we now met 
veiled. One girl whom we saw on the road had a 
canopy of red cloth erected over her on horseback, which 
had a ludicrous appearance. It seemed to be a frame- 
work of wood, but as the cloth concealed every thing as 
well as the countenance of the fair lady, I did not dis- 
cover the contrivance. The costume of the unveiled 
portion of the sex had likewise undergone a change; 








|proof magazines of the fortification. 





and they wore wide blue trowsers, tightly tied at the 


ankle, which taper down, and have a graceful appear- 
ance. A web of cloth sixty yards long is sometimes 
used in a single pair, for one fold falls upon the other. 

On the Ist of March we reached the celebrated fort of 
Rotas, considered to be one of the great bulwarks be- 
tween Tartary and India. As we wound through the 
dismal defiles, and might be ruminating on the various 
expeditions which had traversed this very road, the fort 
burst upon our view like the scene of a magic lantern. 
It had been hidden from us by towering precipices. We 
approached its ponderous walls by a straggling path! 
which time had chiseled in the rock, and soon reached| 
its lofty gateway. The black hoary aspect of the fort, 
and the arid sterility of the surrounding rocks, inspired 
us with no favourable idea of the neighbourhood, which 
has been the resort of many a desperate band. We had 
omitted to provide ourselves with Runjeet Sing’s order 
for admission into this fortress; but we proceeded to the 
gateway, as a matter of course, and after a parley the 
doors were thrown open. The official permission arrived 
from Lahore on the following day. 

We soon found ourselves among friends, and listened 
to the tales of the veterans, without any fear of witness- 
ing the scenes of their ancestors. The Afghan officers 
of the Mogul empire under the Emperor Humaioon de- 
throned that monarch, and fortified themselves in Rotas, 
in the year 1531. Shere Shah was its founder. Twelve 
years, and some millions of rupees, are said to have been 
wasted in its construction; yet it was betrayed, and fell.| 
Humaioon returned from his wanderings with the auxi- 
liaries of Iran, and recovered the kingdom of his fore- 
fathers. He commanded that the fort of Rotas should 
be leveled; but so massy are its walls, and so strong is | 
the whole edifice, that his ameers and oomrahs ventured | 
to ask his majesty, whether he came to recover his throne | 
or destroy a single fort, since the one undertaking would | 
require as much energy as the other. Humaioon con- 
tented himself with leveling a palace and a gateway as 
the monument of his conquest, and prudently marched | 
to Delhi. We examined its walls and outworks, its 
gateways and bastions: and the people pointed out to us| 
the orifices for pouring oil on the besiegers. We viewed | 
with admiration the elaborate loopholes for the match-| 
locks, the deep wells cut in the live rock, and the bomb-| 

From one of the 
towers we had a commanding view of the plain, in which | 
we could distinguish a spacious caravansary, the work 
of the generous and tolerant Akbar. He here eclipsed 
his father Humaioon as much as he did in all the acts of 
his protracted reign. The son raised an edifice to shel- 
ter the weary traveller in his pilgrimage; the parent, full 
of wrath, wasted a greater sum in the demolition of a 
palace. ‘hese caravansaries have been erected at every 
stage as far west as the Indus; and the traveller cannot 
pass them without a pleasurable feeling at the enlight- 
ened design of their founder. ‘The Emperor Akbar was 
a philanthropist. 

From Rotas we entered into a mountainous and rug- 
ged country of great strength, and our road lay in 
ravines. ‘I'he chaos of rocks, their vertical strata, termi- 
nating in needles from decomposition, the round pebbles 
that lay imbedded in the sandstone, and the wild scenery, 
made this an interesting neighbourhood. Humboldt 
mentions somewhere, that deposits of rock salt and mine- 
ral springs manifest some connection with volcanoes; 
and among these hills we had both. One may almost 
convince himself of the upheavings of nature, from a 
glance at the rock. Though generally vertical, it may 
be observed in some places to descend upon the ravines, 
at if the one haif-of the hill had been suddenly raised, or 
the other ay suddenly depressed. Water is abundant in 
the ravines, and is also found in wells at a depth of 
thirty-five feet. ‘I'o our right we could see the spot at 
which the Jelum or Hydaspes issues from the moun- 
tains. It is called Damgully. There is no route into 
the valley of Cashmere by this river; and the most fre- 
quented one lies by Meerpoor and Poonch, about twelve 
miles to the eastward. Near the point where the Jelum 
enters the plain, there is an isolated rock about sixty feet 
high, called Raoka, which may be ascended by steps. 
A Mahomedan saint resides on it. In searching for an 
obelisk called Rawjee, mentioned by Elphinstone, we 
heard of Raoka; but since it only appeared to be a de- 
tached portion of rock, we did not visit it. 











On the 6th of March we reached the village of Mani-! 


kyla, at which there is a singular “ ¢tofe” or mound of 
masonry. It has been described by Mr. Elphinstone, 
who gives a correct drawing of it; and tells us, that “it 
was, indeed, as like Grecian architecture as any building 
which Europeans, in remote parts of the country, could 
now construct by the hands of unpractised native build- 
ers.”* It has been lately opened by M. Ventura, a gene- 
ral in Runjeet Sing’s service. We are much indebted 
to that gentleman, since his labours were conducted at 
considerable expense and trouble. Through the kind- 
ness of my friend M. Allard, I had an opportunity of 
looking at the reliques which that officer found. A brief 
description of them has been published in the Researches 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal; but I may here ob- 
serve that they consist of three cylindrical boxes of gold, 
pewter (or some mixed metal), and iron, which were 
found cased within one another, and placed in a cham- 
ber cut in a large block of stone at the foundation of the 
pile. The gold box is about three inches long and an 
inch and a half in diameter, filled with a black dirty 
substance like mud, half liquid, and mixed up with small 
pieces of glass or amber; which would suggest an opi- 
nion of its once being cased in a glass that had been 
fractured and shivered. Among this substance, two 
coins or medals were found: the smaller one is of gold, 
and about the size of a sixpence, having a human figure, 
and the four-pronged instrument which marks all the 
Manikyala coins; the other has two lines of rude cha- 
racter, probably Hindee, on one side, and no writing or 
symbol on the reverse. Many other coins and reliques 
were found during the opening of the tope ; and the peo- 
ple informed me that some human bones had been disin- 
terred. On my arrival at Manikyala, I had an opportu- 
nity of appreciating the valuable services of M. Ventura, 
by a personal inspection of the “ tope,” which his perse- 
vering labour has now laid open. That gentleman had 
first endeavoured to enter the building from below, but 
failed on account of the great solidity of the structure. 
Further observation had discovered to him that there was 


ja shaft or well (if [ can use the expression) descending 


into the building from the top; and here M. Ventura dug 
with success. He first cleared the well, which reaches 
half way down, and is flagged at the bottom with large 
b He then completed his work by tear- 
ing up these enormous blocks till he reached the founda- 
tion, where he was rewarded by finding the cylinders 
which I have described, as well as a variety of coins, 
which have been forwarded to Paris, but are yet undeci- 
phered. 

In a place of such celebrity I did not expect to find 
my search for coins and antiques rewarded beyond the 
most sanguine expectations, since none are mentioned 
to have been seen by the gentlemen of the Cabool mis- 
sion, 


locks of stone, 


I procured two antiques and seventy copper coins. 
The value of the latter is much heightened by their cor- 
responding with those found in the interior of the tope 
by M. Ventura. One of the antiques is a ruby or red 
erystal, cut in the shape of a head, with a frightful coun- 
tenance and very long ears; while the other is an oval 
cornelian, with the figure of a female holding out a 
flower, and gracefully dressed in a mantle. 
tion is superior.t 

I was much struck with the position of Manikyala, for 
it stands on a spacious plain, and the “ tope is to be dis- 
tinguished at a distance of sixteen miles. Various sur- 
mises have been thrown out regarding this site, but I do 
not hesitate to fix upon it as Taxilla, since Arrian express- 
ly tells us that “that was the most populous city between 
the Indus and Hydaspes ;” which is the exact position of 
Manikyala. M. Ventura decides on it as Bucephalia, 
from a derivation that interprets Manikyala to mean the 
city of the horse; but this is not founded on history, as 
Bucephalia stood on the banks of the Hydaspes, and, 
I believe, I have already described its true position. 

I shall describe the “ tope” of Belur, which we after- 
wards visited, before I give any conclusion regarding 
these buildings. 

We reached Rawil Pindee on the 7th, and alighted at 
the house which the ex-king of Cabool built in his exile. 
It was a miserable hovel. ‘The town of Rawil Pindee is 
agreeable; and we were pleased to find the mountains 


The execu- 


* Introduction to Elphinstone’s Caubul, page 131. 
+ It is with regret that I record the loss of these an- 
tiques, though impressions of them have been preserved. 
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covered with snow, and but twelve miles distant. Some 
specimens of crystalised sulphur, in its native state, were 
brought te me from these hills; and there is a town 
among them called Porewala, which led me to think 
that it might have some relation to the renowned Porus 
of the Hydaspes. 

We were now fast leaving Hindoostan and its cus- 
toms behind us. The dandelion had become a common 
weed. At Manikyala, we halted next door to a bakery, 
where the whole bread of the village is cooked. 


la tradition regarding it from the numerous population. 
Like one in search of the philosopher’s stone, I was led 
from place to place, and now learned that there were two 
buildings similar to these “topes,” beyond the Indus, be- 
tween Peshawur and Cabool. We also discovered the ruins 
of another tope, three miles eastward of Rawil Pindee. 
The few coins which I found at the tope of Belur were 
of the same type as those already described. Seeing 
that both the structures of Manikyala and Belur are 





How | pierced by a shaft that descends into the building, I in- 


much more sensible is this custom, than that every family |cline to a belief, that in these “topes” we have the 
should prepare it separately, as in India, and live in per-| tombs of a race of princes who once reigned in Upper 


petual terror of defilement from one another, We were 


India, and that they are either the sepulchres of the Bac- 


glad to be considered customers of the village oven, On |trian kings, or their Indo-Scythic successors, mentioned 


7 . i. . . . 
our road we met a numerous body of Afghans, and also | in the Periplus of the second Arrian. The rudeness of J 


Hindoo pilgrims, crowding from beyond the Indus to the |the coins would point to the latter age, or second cen- 


great religious fair of Hurdwar: they looked more like 
Mahomedans than the followers of Brahma. The festi- 
val occurs every twelve years, and distance serves to in- 
crease the devotion of the pilgrim. 
people from beyond the Indus gave rise to many curious 
sensations. We wore their dress, and they knew us 
not; we received their salutations as countrymen, and 
could not participate in their feelings. Some of them 
would ask, as we passed, whether we were going to Ca- 
bool or Candahar; and from their looks and questions, 
I found many a secret and doubtful thrill pass across me. 
This I found to arise from the novelty of our situation, 
for it soon wore off after we mingled familiarly with the 
people ; and, in course of time, I gave and returned the 
usual salutations with all the indifference of a practised 
traveller. 

At Rawil Pindee we had a visit from the government 
officers, among whom was a Seik priest, or Bedee, who 
had taken the singular vow never to repeat three or four 
words without the name of “ Vishnu,” one of the gods 
of the Hindoo Trinity. His conversation was, there- 
fore, most remarkable ; for, on all subjects, and in all an- 
swers, he so interlarded the words “ Vishnu, Vishnu,” 
that I could not suppress a smile. ‘This personage pre- 
sented us with a purse of 200 rupees ; but it appeared to 
come from Vishnu, and not from the Maharaja Runjeet 
Sing. 

About fifteen miles from Rawil Pindee, we passed the 
defile of Margulla, and descried with joy the mountains 
beyond the Indus. ‘This is a narrow pass over the low 
hills, and paved with blocks of stone for 150 yards. A 
Persian inscription, let into the rock, commemorates 
the fame of the civilised emperor who cut the road. 
The defiles continue for about a mile; when a bridge 
across a rivulet conducts the traveller to the next cara- 
vansary. A bridge, a caravansary, and a road cut 
through a hill, and within a distance of two miles, be- 
speak a different rule from that of the Punjab in modern 
We continued our march to Osman, about 


times. 
It stands on a plain, 


twenty miles from Rawil Pindee. 
at the mouth of a valley, close to the base of the out- 
lying hills. Its meadows are watered by the most beau- 
tiful and crystal rivulets, that flow from the mountains. 
Some of them are conducted by artificial means through 
the village, and turn little water mills that grind flour. 
Up the valley stands the fort of Khanpoor, with some 
beautiful gardens; and over it snow-clad mountains rear 
their peaks. he fields of this fruitful valley lie ne- 
glected, from the exorbitant assessment of the person 


who farms it. The peasants have no hope of redress 


but by such an expedient; and this entire suspension of 


the labours of the husbandmen may open the understand- 
ing of the misguided governor. 

We visited Osman, which is about four miles from 
the king’s road, at the base of the lower Himalaya, to 
examine a mound or “tope,” like that of Manikyala, 
which stands on the nook of a range of hills near the 
ruined village of Belur, about a mile beyond Osman. 
The construction of the building gives it to the same 
era as that of Manikyala. Neither of the buildings are 
perfect; and one differs from the other in the greater 
It is fifty feet high, or about two 
It has also been 


leneth of the shaft. 
thirds of the height of Manikyala. 


opened, and the square aperture formed of cut stone has | 


descended into the building. The small pilasters are 
likewise to be recognised, but the mouldings are more 
numerous, and the general outline of the building some- 
what different. The “tope” of Belur is a conspicuous 
object, from its elevated situation, but T could not gather 


| . ae aa 
jtury of the Christian era. 

From the beautiful rivulets of Osman we passed down 
the valley, and, after a march of seven miles, found our- 


The sight of these |selves in the garden of Hoosn Abdall,—a spot which at- 


tracted the munificent emperors of Hindoostan. It is 
situated between two bare and lofty hills, whose brown 
and naked tops do not contribute much to its beauty ; 
still it must be an enchanting place in the hot months. 
The garden houses are now mouldering to decay, and 
weeds hide the flowers and roses; yet the peach and 
apricot trees glowed with blossom, the vines clung to 
their branches, and the limpid water gushed in torrents 
from the rock. Some hundred springs rise in the limit 
of this small garden, and, after washing its beds, pay 
their tribute to a brook which passes on to the Indus. 
They form pools, which are stored with fish, that may 
be seen darting about in the clear water. The spring 
had commenced when we visited this delightful place. 
As we passed it, our view opened upon the valley of 
Drumtour, that leads to Cashmere: and the range of 
hills at Puklee, covered with snow, were to be traced in 
chain with more lofty mountains beyond them. The 
fertile plain of Chuch and Huzara also lay before us. 
We came in sight of the Indus, at a distance of fif- 
teen miles. It could be traced from its exit through the 
lower hills to the fort of Attok, by the vapour which 
hung over it like smoke. As the water of the Indus is 
much colder than the atmosphere, it may account for 
this phenomenon. 
a mart between Peshawur and Lahore. The people 
were now quite changed ; they were Afghans, and spoke 
Pooshtoo. I was struck with their manly mien, and 
sat down with delight on a felt, with an Afghan, who 
civilly invited me to converse with him. I did not re- 
gret to exchange the cringing servility of the Indians for 





the more free and independent manners of Cabool. An 
itinerant goldsmith, who had heard of our intended jour- 
ney to Bokhara, came and chatted with us. He had tra- 
lveled there, and even in Russia; and showed us a cop- 
| per copee which he had brought with him on his return. 
| He spoke of the equity and justice of the people among 
| whom we were to travel, which made this rambling jew- 
eller a welcomé visiter. He was a Hindoo. 

On the morning of the 14th of March, we had the 
pleasure of encamping on the banks of the Indus, with 
the troops of Runjeet Sing, now on the frontier, under 
Sirdar Huree Sing. That chief came to meet us with 

jall the forms of eastern pomp, and conducted us toa 
comfortable suite of tents which he had prepared for us. 
On our march to the river, we passed the field of battle 
‘where the Afehans made their last stand, now some 
itwenty years ago, on the eastern side of the Indus. 
|'They were commanded by the Vizier Futteh Khan, who 
fled, panic-struck, though not defeated. A horde, as nu- 
merous as that of Xerxes or Timour, might encamp on 
this spacious plain, which is an entire sheet of cultiva- 
ition. It was covered with rounded stones, (many of 
{which were granite,) an unerring proof of the agency 
lof water. We visited our host, the commandant, who 
'weleomed us with his troops and officers in array, and 
‘wave us the cordial reception of friends. Our conversa- 
‘tion turned on the warlike deeds of Runjeet, and his 
‘passing the Indus both with and without a ford. We 
|erew interested in the subject, and soon made up our 
‘minds to, at least, make the attempt of fording this great 
| river. 

We mounted one of the chief's elephants, and, ac- 
‘companied by himself and 200 horsemen, passed a few 

jmiles down the river to the village of Khyrakhuel, about 





We encamped at Huzroo, which is | 


five miles above Attok. The stream was here divided 
into three branches, and in the two first gushed with 
amazing violence. I did not like the appearance of the 
torrent; and, though I said nothing, would have will- 
ingly turned back; but how could that be, when I had 
been the foremost to propose it? The chief rallied his 
escort round him, threw a piece of silver money into 
the river, according to custom, and dashed into it. We 
followed, and the whole of our party reached in safety, 
While on the island, and preparing to enter the princi- 
pal branch, a melancholy accident occurred to some 
stragglers who attempted to follow us. They were seven 
in number; and, instead of crossing at the exact point 
where we had effected the passage, they passed a few 
yards lower down, with the water but knee deep, yet 
very rapid. The whole seven were unhorsed in a mo- 
ment, and swept into the stream. The ferrymen ran to 
their assistance, and extricated them all but one poor fel- 
low and two horses, whom we could see struggle, and at 
last sink. The others were rescued with great difficulty, 
and two of them were all but dead. We were shocked 
at the catastrophe, and proposed to return, but the chief 
would not listen to it. He gave a laugh, and said, 
«“ What know ye, that these fellows (we thought they 
had all gone) may be kings in another world ; and what 
is the use of a Seik if he cannot pass the Attok ?” (In- 
dus). The principal branch, however, was still in our 
front; and I only agreed to cross if the horsemen were 
left behind. “ Leave my guard,” cried the chief, “im- 
possible!” but we did leave it, and safely passed the 
ford. ‘The footing was slippery, and the current shot 
with great rapidity: the colour of the water was blue, 
and it was exceedingly cold, which makes it trying to 
both man and beast. The elephants pressed up against 
the stream, and roared as we advanced. The excitement 
of such an undertaking is great, and would have been 
exhilarating, had not our joy been dimmed by such a 
calamity. This ford has often been used by the Seiks, 
but the passage has involved many serious accidents. 

A tale of a desperate soldier was here related to me, 
as having occurred at Lahore. He was a native of Hin- 
doostan, and had murdered the adjutant of the regiment 
in which he was serving, in Runjeet’s army. An exam- 
ple was called for in the support of discipline ; but Run- 
ject Sing has never shed blood since he attained his 
throne, and refused to put him to death, though urged to 
it by the French officers. The hands of the culprit were 
ordered to be amputated on the parade ground, before 
the troops, and were chopped off by an axe; the hemor- 
rhage was arrested by immersing the stump in oil. The 
hands were nailed on a board, as a warning to the army, 
and the unfortunate man was dismissed with ignominy. 
A comrade conducted him to a ruined mosque, where he 
passed the night, but his spirit forbade him to survive 
his disgrace, and he resolved on committing suicide. 
Next day he threw himself into the river (Ravee) ; his 
resolution was shaken, and instead of drowning hin- 
self, he crossed the river, swimming with his handless 
stumps! 

We now proceeded to the fortress of Attock, which 
stands on a black slaty ridge, at the verge of the Indus, 
the “forbidden river” of the Hindoos. It was, indeed, a 
forbidden one to us, for the garrison had mutinied, ejected 
their officers, and seized upon the ferry-boats. ‘Their 
arrears of pay were not forthcoming, and they had taken 
this means of informing Runject of their grievances. It 
was in vain that we produced the most peremptory orders, 
to receive us inside the walls, and show us the curiosities 
of the place; they replied, that our complaints would now 
be heard, since the maharaja will know of their ill treat- 
ment towards us. Since they evinced no further contu- 
macy, we halted outside, in a dilapidated mosque, and 
were not molested. It was useless to parley with irritat- 
ed men, and I thought we were fortunate in preVailing 
on them, after a detention of two days, to give us a boat, 
in which we were ferried across the grand boundary of 
India, on the afternoon of the 17th of March. The 
water was azure blue, and the current exceeded six miles 
an hour. We passed in four minutes. About 200 yards 
above Attok, and before the Indus is joined by the Cabool 
river, it gushes over a rapid with amazing fury. Its 
breadth does not here exceed 120 yards ; the water is 
much ruffled, and dashes like the waves and spray of the 
It hisses and rolls with a loud noise, and exceeds 


ocean, 
A boat cannot live in 





the rate of ten miles in the hour. 
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this tempestuous torrent; but after the Cabool river has 
joined it, the Indus passes in a tranquil stream, about 260 
yards wide and 35 fathoms deep, under the walls of Attok. 
This fortress is a place of no strength: it has a popula- 
tion of about 2000 souls. 
Before crossing the Indus, we observed a singular 
phenomenon at the fork of the Indus and Cabool river, 
where an ignis fatuus shows itself every evening. Two, 
three, and even four bright lights, are visible at a time, 
and continue to shine throughout the night, ranging 
within a few yards of each other. The natives could not 
account for them, and their continuance during the rainy 
season is the most inexplicable part of the phenomenon, 
in their estimation. They tell you, that the valiant Man 
Sing, a Rajpoot, who carried his war of revenge against 
the Mahomedans across the Indus, fought a battle in this 
spot ; and that the lights now seen are the spirits of the 
departed. I should not have credited the constancy of 
this will-o’-the-wisp, had I not seen it. It may arise from 
the reflection of the water on the rock, smoothed by the 
current: but then it only shows itself on a particular 
spot, and the whole bank is smoothed. It may also be 
an exhalation of some gas from a fissure in the rock, but 
its position prevented our examining it. 
We found the fishermen on the Indus and Cabool river 
washing the sand for gold. The operation is performed 
with most profit after the swell has subsided. The sand 
is passed through a sieve, and the larger particles that 
remain are mixed with quicksilver, to which the metal 
adheres. Some of the minor rivers, such as the Swan 
and Hurroo, yield more gold than the Indus; and as 
their sources are not remote, it would show that the ores 
lie on the southern side of the Himalaya. 
—<>——— 

CHAPTER III. 
Entrance into the country of the Afghans—Precautionary arrange- 
ments—Farewell letter to Runjeet Sing—Salt monopoly —Fields 
of battle—Entrance into Peshawur—Afghan entertainment— 
Visiters—Ride out with the chief—His character—Afgban man 
ner of spending Friday—Horrible spectacle—Brother of the chief 
—Arrangements for our advance—The chief and his court— 
Visiters—Juvenile inielligence—Rambles in Peshawur—Quail 
fighting—Hawking—Moollah Nujeeb—A_ saint—Disadvantages 
of giving medicine—Antiquities—Conclusions regarding the 
— fur departure—Maitre d’Hotel of the 
It required some arrangement to commence our ad- 
vance into the country of the Afghans; for they and 
the Seiks entertain the most deep-rooted animosity to- 
wards each other. At Attok, a friendly letter was sent 
to us by the chief of Peshawur, expressive of his good 
wishes. I, therefore, addressed that personage, Sooltan 
Mahomed Khan, informing him of our intentions, and 
soliciting his protection. I likewise sent a letter of in- 
troduction from Runjeet to the chief of Acora; but so 
inconstant is power in these countries, that that person 
had been ejected during the few weeks we had been tra- 
veling from Lahore: but the usurper opened the com- 
munication, and kindly despatched a party to mect us. 
The subjects of Runjeet Sing escorted us to their fron- 
tier, which is three miles beyond the Indus; here we 
met the Afghans. Neither party would approach, and 
we drew up at a distance of about 300 yards from each 
other, The Seiks gave us their “wagroojee futtih,” 
synonymous with our three cheers, and we advanced, 
and delivered ourselves to the Mahomedans ; who said, 
Wus-sulam alaikoom! “Peace be unto you!” We trod 
our way to Acora, with our new people, the Khuttuks, a 
lawless race, and alighted at that village, which is nearly 
deserted, from the constant inroads of the Seiks. The 
chief immediately waited upon us, and expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at our having purchased some articles from |: 
the bazaar, since it was a reflection on his hospitality. I 


rance of the Afghan customs, adding, that I would not 
forget, as I advanced, the hospitality of the Khuttuks of|] 
Acora. 


army by the river of Cabool. 
divisions on the opposite side, mainly through the per- 
sonal courage of Runjeet Sing, who carried a_ hillock 
with his guards, from which his other troops had three 
times retreated. 
encountering the successful army, which had _ partly 
crossed the river to oppose him. 
feared the capture of his treasure, which would have 
fallen into Runjeet’s power if he had advanced ; but it 
is also said, that he was terrified by the shouts of the 
Seiks on the night of their victory. 
exclamations to the fresh arrival of troops: for they have 


ready compared this potentate with Porus; and the simi- 
begged his pardon, and placed the mistake on my igno-|lar stratagem by which Alexander defeated that prince 
will also be remembered. 


We had now quitted the territories of Hindoostan, 
and entered on a land where covetousness of a neigh- 
bour’s goods is the ruling passion ; we therefore march- 
ed with our baggage. Our few servants were also divided 
into regular watches for the night. We had two Af- 
ghans, two Indians, and two natives of Cashmere. A 
Cashmerian paired with an Indian, and the trustworthy 
with the most lazy ; while we ourselves were to superin- 
tend the posting of the sentries. Our people laughed 
heartily at this military disposition ; but it was ever after 
enforced in all our travels. We ourselves were now liv- 
ing as natives, and had ceased to repine at the hardness 
of the ground and the miserable hovels in which we 
sometimes halted. I had also disposed of my own valu- 
ables in what then appeared to me a masterly manner; 
a letter of credit for five thousand rupees was fastened 
to my left arm, in the way that the Asiatics wear amu- 
My polyglot passport was fixed to my right arm, 
I also 


lets. 
and a bag of ducats was tied round my waist. 
distributed a part of my ready money to each of the ser- 
vants, and so perfect was the check that had been esta- 
blished over them, that we never lost a single ducat in 
all our journey, and found most faithful servants in men 
who might have ruined and betrayed us. We trusted 
them, and they rewarded our confidence. One man, 
Ghoolam Hoosun, a native of Surat, followed me through- 
out the whole journey, cooked our food, and never utter- 
ed a complaint at the performance of such duties, foreign 
as they were to his engagement. He is now with me 
in England. 

Our conductor, on the part of Runjeet Sing, left us at 
Acora. Choonee Lal, for that was his name, was a quiet 
inoffensive Brahmin, who did not scem at ease across 
the Indus. I gave him a farewell letter to his master; 
and, since his highness had written for my sentiments 
regarding the salt-mines of the Punjab, and the best 
means of profiting by them, I gave him a long account 
of salt monopolies, telling him, that it was better to levy 
high duties upon salt than grain. I told him, also, in as 
many words, that the salt-range was as valuable a_por- 
tion of his territory as the valley of Cashmere; but I do 
not believe that his highness stood in need of much ex- 
planation, as the measures which we had seen at the 
mines practically proved. 

On our road to Acora, we passed a field of battle, at 
the small village of Sydoo, where 8000 Seiks had de- 
fended themselves against an enraged population of 
150,000 Mahomedans. Bood Sing, their commander, 
threw up a small breast-work of loose stones, and extri- 
cated himself from his dilemma, so as to secure the praise 
even of his enemies. We now saw the place, and the 
bleaching bones of the horses, which had fallen on the 
occasion, On the next march we passed the more ccle- 
brated field of Noushero, to which our attention had 
been directed by Runjeet Sing himself. He here encoun- 
tered the Afghans for the last time; but their chief, 
Azeem Khan, was separated from the greater part of his 
The Sciks defeated the 


Azeem Khan, of Cabool, fled without 
It is believed, that he 
father. 
He attributed their 


We have al- 


a custom of shouting on such occasions. 


As the Greeks had terrified 
iis predecessor on the Hydaspes, the Seiks now fright- 


declining to halt half way, that they might give timely 
information of our approach. We pushed on till near 
the city; when their persuasion could be no longer re- 
sisted. “The chief sent us only to welcome you, and 
has ordered his son to meet you outside the city,” said 
their commander, “and we are now within a few hun- 
dred yards of his house.” We halted, and in a few 
minutes the son of the chief made his appearance, at- 
tended by an elephant and a body of horse. He was 
his eldest son, a handsome boy, about twelve years obd, 
and dressed in a blue tunic, with a Cashmere shawl as 
aturban. We dismounted on the high road, and em- 
braced; when the youth immediately conducted us to 
the presence of his father. Never were people received 
with more kindness: he met us in person at the door- 
way, and led us inside of an apartment, studded with 
mirror glass and daubed over with paint in exceedingly 
bad taste. His house, his country, his property, his all, 
were ours; he was the ally of the British government, 
and he had shown it by his kindness to Mr. Moorcroft, 
which he considered as a treaty of friendship. We were 
not the persons who wished to infringe its articles. Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan is about thirty-five years old, of ra- 
ther tall stature, and dark complexion. He was dressed 
in a pelisse, lined with fur, and ornamented over the 
shoulders with the down of the peacock, which had a 
richer look than the furniture that surrounded him. We 
were glad to withdraw and change our wet clothes, and 
were conducted to the seraglio of Sooltan Mahomed 
Khan, which he had prepared, J need not add, emptied, 
for our reception. This was, indeed, a kind of weleome 
we had not anticipated. 

An hour had not passed before we were visited by 
Peer Mahomed Khan, the younger brother of the chief, 
a jolly and agreeable person. The chief himself follow- 
ed in the course of the evening; and a sumptuous din- 
ner succeeded, of which we all partook. The meat was 
delicious, and so was the cookery. I need not add, that 
we ate with our hands; but we soon ceased to wonder 
at a nobleman tearing a lamb in pieces and selecting the 
choice bits, which he held out for our acceptance. A 
long roll of leavened bread was spread in front of each 
of us as a plate; and, since its size diminished as the 
meat disappeared, it did its part well. Pilaos and stews, 
sweets and sours, filled the trays; but the bonne bouche 
of the day was a lamb, that had never tasted aught but 
milk. <A bitter orange had been squeezed over it, and 
made it very savoury. Four trays of sweetmeats fol- 
lowed, with fruit; and the repast concluded with sher- 
bet, mixed with snow, the sight of which delighted us 
as much as our new friends. A watch of night was 
spent before we broke up; and after the chief had re- 
peated in a whisper his devotion to our nation, and anxi- 
ety for our welfare, he bade us good night. I had almost 
lost the use of my legs from the irksome position of con- 
straint in which I had so long sat. If we had been pre- 
pared to like the manners of this people, there was much 
to confirm it on this evening. 

On the following day we were introduced to the re- 
mainder of the family. ‘There are two brothers besides 
the chief, and a host of sons and relations. The most 
remarkable person of the family was a son of Futtih 
Khan, the vizier of Shah Mahmood, who had been so 
basely and cruelly murdered. The lad is about fourteen 
years of age, and the solitary descendant of his ill-fated 


The sons of the Meer Waeez and Mookhtar 


o-doula, whose parents had dethroned Shah Shooja, were 
among the party, and the day passed most agreeably. 


' 


I'he people were sociable and well-informed, free from 


prejudice on points of religion, and many of them were 
well versed in Asiatic history. They were always cheer- 
ful, and frequently noisy in their good-humour. During 
the conversation many of them rose up, and prayed in 
the room when the stated hours arrived. 


As we got 








his departure, to consider ourselves as secure as eggs un- 


As we traversed the plain to Peshawur, I felt elevated |: 


“a 1 ¢ is hw sl sips i = » » 2 » » y © 2 d i i i i 3 i 
The chief took his leave, charging us, before}jened the Afghans by their shouts and pans. jbetter acquainted in Peshawur, our circle of aequaint- 


ince was widely extended, and visiters would drop in at 


or ¢ on: p simile - thie . - re a on off, . i ° F > - 
der a hen; a homely enough simile, the truth of which |and happy. ‘Thyme and violets perfumed the air, and /all hours, and more particularly if they found us alone. 


we had no reason to doubt. Yet it was at this place |t 


r 


he green sod and clover put us in mind of a distant 


Ihe Afghans never sit by themselves, and always made 


that poor Moorcroft and his party encountered some se-| country. ‘The violet has the name of “ gool i pueghum-|some apology if they found any of us solitary, though it 


tious difficulties, and were obliged to fight their way.!/4ur,” or the rose of the prophet, par excellence, I sup- 


We here received a second letter from the chief of Pe-| | 


shawur, which was most satisfactory, since it contained | from Peshawur, we were joined by six horsemen, whom ||! 
a friendly reply without his having received any of the|the chief sent to escort. us. 
letters of introduction which we possessed. It intimated | though it rained heavily, and accompanied the party to Peshawur I shall say nothing 


that a person was approaching to conduct us. 


ose, from its fragrance. At Peerpaee, which is a march | t 


We saddled sunrise, I 


at 


would have been sometimes agreeable to continue so. In 


he afternoon the chief invited us to accompany him and 
iis brothers to see the environs of Peshawur. The doc- 
Of the town of 
since the graphic and ae- 


or stayed away, but [ rode with them. 


the city, sorely trying the patience of the horsemen, by | curate descriptions of Mr, Elphinstone require no addi- 
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tion. Such, indeed, is the nature of the information con- 
tained in his valuable work, that I shall always avoid the 
ground on which he trod, and, in Afghanistan, confine 
myself to incidents and adventures of a personal nature. 
I say this in my own defence. I had accompanied the 
chief on a day most favourable to a stranger, the “ nou- 
roz,” or new year, (the 21st of March,) which is cele- 
brated by the people. The greater part of the commu- 
nity were gathered in gardens, and paraded about with 
nosegays and bunches of peach-blossom. We entered 
the garden of Ali Murdan Khan, and seated ourselves 
on the top of the garden-house, and looked down upon 
the assembled multitude. The trees were covered with 
blossom, and nothing could be more beautiful than the 
surrounding scene. ‘The chief and his brothers took 
great pains to point out the neighbouring hills to me, 
explaining by whom they were inhabited, with every 
other particular which they thought might interest. They 
also informed me, that the nobleman who had prepared 
this garden possessed the philosopher’s stone (the “sung- 
i-fars”), since there was no other way of accounting for 
his great riches. They added, that he threw it into the 
Indus; which at least eases them of the dilemma as to 
his heir. 

We soon got accustomed to our new mode of life, 
and, as we made it a rule never on any occasion to 
write during the day or in public, had leisure to receive 
every person who came to see us. In a short time we 
became acquainted with the whole society of Peshawur, 
and, during the thirty days we remained there, had an 
uninterrupted series of visiting and feasting. Nothing, 
however, more contributed to our comfort and happiness 
than the kindness of our worthy host. Sooltan Maho- 
med Khan was not the illiterate Afghan whom I expect- 
ed to find, but an educated well-bred gentleman, whose 
open and affable manner made a lasting impression upon 
me. As we were sitting down to dinner, he would fre- 
quently slip in, quite unattended, and pass the evening 
with us. He would sometimes be followed by various 
trays of dishes, which he had had cooked in his harem, 
and believed might be palatable to us. He is a person 
more remarkable for his urbanity than his wisdom ; but 
he transacts all his own business: he is a brave soldier ; 
his seraglio has about thirty inmates, and he has already 
had a family of sixty children. He could not tell the 
exact number of survivors when I asked him! 

On the Friday after our arrival, we accompanied the 
chief and his family to some flower-gardens, where we 
spent the greater part of the day in conversation. ‘The 
chief himself sat under one tree, and we ranged our- 
selves beneath another. Iced sherbet and confections 
were brought to us, and we heard much of the munifi- 
cence of Mr. Elphinstone from Moollah Nujeeb, an 
elderly man, who had accompanied him to Calcutta, In 
the afternoon we returned to the king’s garden, which 
is a most spacious one, and sat down on the ground with 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan and his family, to partake of 
sugar-cane cut into small pieces. Four of the chief’s 
sons accompanied us; and it was delightful to see the 
affectionate notice which he took of his children, none 
of whom were five years old. Each of them sat on 
horseback in front of one of his suite, and held the reins 
in a masterly manner: for the Dooranees are taught to 
ride from infancy. We then followed the chief to his 
family burying-ground, where his two elder brothers, 
Atta and Yar Mahomed Khan, who fell in battle, lie in- 
terred. he whole branches of the family were present, 
and offered up their afternoon prayers in a mosque, close 
to the grave. The sight was an impressive one, and the 
more #0, since the sons of the deceased brothers were 
among the party. The day finished with a visit toa 
holy man named Shekh Iwuz: and such is the usual 
manner of spending a Friday among the Dooranee no- 
bles of Peshawur. The chief’s retinue consisted of his 
relations and servants: he had no guards, and, at first 
starting, was only accompanied by ourselves and two 
horsemen. There is a simplicity and freedom about 
these people greatly to be admired; and, whatever the 
rule may be, I can vouch for petitioners having an ear, 
at least, given to their complaints. Every one seems on 
an equality with the chief, and the meanest servant ad- 
dresses him without ceremony. He himself seems quite 
free from every sort of pride or affectation, and is only 
to be distinguished in the crowd by his dress, in which 
he is fond of richness and ornament. 





In one of our rides about Peshawur with the chief, 
we had a specimen of justice and Mahomedan retribu- 
tion. As we passed the suburbs of the city we disco- 
vered a crowd of people, and, on a nearer approach, saw 
the mangled bodies of a man and woman, the former not 
quite dead, lying on a dung-hill, The crowd instantly 
surrounded the chief and our party, and one person step- 
ped forward and represented, in a trembling attitude, to 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan, that he had discovered his wife 
in an act of infidelity, and had put both parties to death ; 
he held the bloody sword in his hands, and described how 
he had committed the deed. His wife was pregnant, and 
already the mother of three children. The chief asked 
a few questions, which did not occupy him three minutes; 
he then said, in a loud voice, “ You have acted the part 
of a good Mahomedan, and performed a justifiable act.” 
He then moved on, and the crowd cried out “ Bravo !” 
(« Afreen!”’) The man was immediately set at liberty. 
We stood by the chief during the investigation; and, 
when it finished, he turned to me, and carefully explain- 
ed the law. “ Guilt,” added he, “ committed on a Fri- 
day, is sure to be discovered ;” for that happened to be 
the day on which it occurred. There is nothing new in 
these facts ; but, as an European, I felt my blood run 
chill as I looked on the mangled bodies, and heard the 
husband justifying the murder of her who had borne 
him three children: nor was the summary justice of the 
chief, who happened to be passing, the least remarkable 
part of the dismal scene. It seems that the exposure of 
the bodies on a dung-hill is believed to expiate in some 
degree the sins of the culprit, by the example it holds 
put to the community; they are afterwards interred in 
the same spot. 

We were invited, shortly after our arrival at Pesha- 
wur, to pass a day with the chief’s brother, Peer Maho- 
med Khan. He received us in a garden, under a bower 
of fruit-trees, loaded with blossom. Carpets were spread, 
and the boughs shaken before we sat down, which cover- 
ed them with the variegated leaves of the apricot and 
peach. The fragrance and beauty were equally delight- 
ful. The party consisted of about fifty persons, all of 
whom partook of the entertainment, which was on a sub- 
stantial and large scale. ‘There were performers in at- 
tendance, who chanted odes in Pooshtoo and Persian. 
The conversation was general, and related chiefly to their 
own expeditions. The children of the chief and his 
brothers were again present: they rioted among the con- 
fectionary, and four of them had a pitched battle with 
the blossom of the trees, which they threw at each other 
like snow. I do not remember to have seen any place 
more delightful than Peshawur at this season: the cli- 
mate, garden, and landscape, delight the senses, and to 
all we had been so fortunate as to add the hospitality of 
the people. I had brought no presents to conciliate these 
men, and I therefore would receive none at their hands ; 
but, on the present occasion, our host produced a small 
horse, of a hill breed, and insisted on my accepting it. 
«“ Mr. Moorcroft,” said he, “accepted one of these same 
horses, which availed him in his difficulties; and I can- 
not, therefore, receive a refusal, since you are entering 
such dangerous countries.’ The horse was forcibly sent 
to my house. The sequel will show the strange provi- 
dence which is sometimes to be traced in the acts of man. 

But our residence at the house of the chief was not 
without inconvenience, and it required some considera- 
tion to devise a plan for our extrication with credit. The 
chief was at enmity with his brother of Cabool, and 
wished to persuade us to pass through that city by stealth, 
and without seeing him. He offered, indeed, to send a 
Persian gentleman as our conductor beyond Afghani- 
stan ; and, had I believed the arrangement practicable, I 
would have rejoiced: but it was obviously difficult to 
pass through the city of Cabool and the country of its 
chief without his knowledge; and a discovery of such 
an attempt might bring down upon us the wrath of a 
man from whom we had nothing to fear by openly avow- 
ing ourselves as British officers. I was resolved, there- 
fore, to trust the chief of Cabool as I had trusted his 
brother of Peshawur, so soon as I could persuade Sool- 
tan Mahomed Khan that our intercourse there should 
never diminish the regard which we felt for him person- 
ally! A few days afterwards, he consented to our writ- 
ing to Cabool, and notifying our approach to Nuwab 
Jabbar Khan, the brother of the governor, whom I ad- 


country, and bearing the name of “ Sikunder Burnes,” 
Sooltan Mahomed Khan now confined himself to ad- 
vice, and such good offices as would conduct us in safety 
beyond his dominions. He requested that we might still 
further change our dress, which we did, and left it as the 
best sign of our poverty. The outer garment which [ 
wore cost me a rupee and a half, ready made, in the ba- 
zaar. We also resolved to conceal our character as Eu- 
ropeans from the common people, though we should 
frankly avow to every chief, and indeed every individual 
with whom we might come into contact, our true cha- 
racter. But our compliance with this counsel subjected 
us to the strongest importunities to avoid Toorkistan, 
and pass by the route of Candahar, into Persia. No- 
thing could save us from the ferocious and man-selling 
Uzbeks ; the country, the people, every thing was bad. 
They judged of the calamities of Moorcroft and his as- 
sociates, and I listened in silence. The chief thought 
that he had so far worked upon us to abandon the de- 
sign, that he prepared various letters for Candahar, and 
a particular introduction to his brother, who is chief of 
that place. 

Shortly after our arrival in Peshawur, Sooltan Maho- 
med Khan illuminated his palace, and invited us to an en- 
tertainment, given, as he assured us, on our account. His 
mansion was only separated from ours by a single wall, 
and he came in person to conduct us in the afternoon. 
The ladies had been spending the day in these apart- 
ments, but the “krook”* was given before we entered, 
and a solitary eunuch, who looked more like an old wo- 
man, only now remained. In the evening the party as- 
sembled, which did not exceed fifteen persons, the most 
distinguished in Peshawur: we sat in the hall, which 
was brilliantly lighted: behind it there was a large foun- 
tain in the interior of the house, shaded by a cupola 
about fifty feet high, and on the sides of it were different 
rooms, that overlooked the water. The reflection from 
the dome, which was painted, had a pleasing effect. 
About eight o’clock we sat down fo dinner, which com- 
menced with sweetmeats and confections, that had been 
prepared in the harem. They were far superior to any 
thing seen in India ; the dinner succeeded, and the time 
passed very agreeably. The chief and his courtiers talk- 
ed of their wars and revolutions, and I answered their 
numerous queries regarding our own country. The as- 
sembly were ever ready to draw comparisons between 
any thing stated, and the records of Asiatic history, re- 
ferring familiarly to Timour, Baber and Aurungzebe, and 
exhibiting at the same time much general knowledge. I 
gave them accounts of steam-engines, galvanic batteries, 
balloons, and electrifying machines, which appeared to 
give universal satisfaction. If they disbelieved, they did 
not express their scepticism. Many of the courtiers of 
course flattered the chief as they commented on his re- 
marks, but their style of address was by no means cring- 
ing, and the mild affability of Sooltan Mohamed Khan 
himself quite delighted me. He spoke without reserve 
of Runjeet Sing, and sighed for some change that might 
release him from the disgrace of having his son a host- 
age at Lahore. The subject of the Russians was intro- 
duced, and a Persian in the party declared that his coun- 
try was quite independent of Russia. The chief, with 
much good humour, remarked, that their independence 
was something like his own with the Seiks, unable to 
resist, and glad to compromise. 

Among our visiters, none came more frequently than 
the sons of the chief and his brothers; and none were 
more welcome, for they displayed an intelligence and a:'- 
dress which surprised me. Nearly the whole of them 
were suffering from intermittent fever, that was soon 
cured by a few doses of quinine, of which we had a 
large supply. The knowledge exhibited by these little 
fellows induced me on one occasion to note their conver- 
sation. There were four of them present, and none had 
attained his twelfth year. I interrogated them, as they 
sat round me, on the good qualities of Cabool, giving to 
each two answers; they were as follows: 1. The salubri- 
ty of the climate; 2. The flavour of the fruit; 3. The 
beauty of the people ; 4. The handsome bazaar; 5. The 
citadel of the Bala Hissar; 6. The justice of the ruler; 
7. The pomegranates without seed; and, 8. Its incompar- 
able “ruwash,” or rhubarb. Four answers to its bad 


* A Tartar custom and word in clearing the outer 
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qualities gave the following information: 1. Food is ex- 
pensive ; 2. The houses cannot be kept in repair without 
constantly removing the snow from the roof; and the 
floods of the river'dirty the streets; and, 4. The immorali- 
ty of the fair sex, which last is a proverb, given in a 
couplet. It does not appear to me that boys in Europe 
sliow such precocity, and it is no doubt here attributable 
to their earlier introduction into the society of grown up 
people. When a boy has arrived at his twelfth year, a 
separate establishment is maintained on his account, and, 
long before that time of life, he is prohibited from frequent- 
ing his mother’s apartments but on certain occasions. 
Khoju Mahomed, the eldest son of the chief of Pesha- 
wur, whom I have already mentioned, came one day to 
invite me to dinner, and I expressed some surprise to 
hear that he had a house of his own. What! replied 
the youth, would you have me imbibe the disposition of 
a woman, when I am the son of a Doorannee? I occa- 
sionally accompanied these scions to the gardens of 
Peshawur, and found them good associates, as no person 
ever thought of disturbing us. I remember of hearing 
from one of them, a tale of his father’s wars and untime- 
ly end in battle two years before, and how he took the 
bloody head of his parent in his arms, when brought 
from the field without its trunk. 

These rambles in Peshawur were not always under- 
taken in such company, for I used latterly to go unattend- 
ed even by a capchee, or door-keeper of the chief, who 
used to accompany us on our first arrival. I visited the 
Bala Hissar, in which Shah Shooja had received so gor- 
geously the Cabool mission of 1809. It is now a heap 
of ruins, having been burned by the Seiks in one of their 
expeditions to this country. I also went to the large 
caravansary, where that amusing and talented traveller, 
Mr. Forster, describes with such humour the covetous 
Moollah, who wished to steal his clothes. Circumstances 
were strangely changed since his days, now some fifty 
years azo; he considered his journey and dangers at an 
end on reaching Cabool, where we looked for their com- 
mencement. Passing a gate of the city, I observed it 
studded with horse shoes, which are as superstitious em- 
blems in this country as in remote Scotland. A farrier 
had no customers: a saint to whom he applied recom- 
mended his nailing a pair of horse shoes to a gate of the 
city: he afterwards prospered, and the farriers of Pesha- 
wur have since propitiated the same saint by the same 
expedient, in which they place implicit reliance. 

One of our most welcome visiters in Peshawur was a 
seal engraver, a native of the city, who had travelled 
over the greater part of Asia and Eastern Europe, 
though he had not yet attained his thirtieth year. In 
early life he had conceived the strongest passion to visit 
foreign countries, and with the avowed, but by no means 
the only, motive of making a pilgrimage to Mecca, quit- 
ted his house without the knowledge of his family, and 
proceeded by the Indus to Arabia. He had performed 
the haj, and then visited Egypt, Syria, Constantinople, 
Greece, and the islands of the Archipelago, supporting 
himself during the journey by engraving the names of 
the faithful, which appears to be a profitable sort of oc- 
cupation. With his wealth he enjoyed the new scenes 
of the Levant, and united himself to other wanderers, 
from one of whom he had happily escaped a base attempt 
to poison. After an absence of five or six years, he re- 
turned to his family who had long looked upon him as 


meeting in his court yard, to encourage the sport. He 
used to send for us to witness it; it is by no means des- 
titute of amusement, whether we regard the men or the 
birds; for chief, servant, and subject, were here on an 
equality, the quails being the heroes, not the men. They 
are carried about in bags, and enticed to fight with each 
other for grain, which is sprinkled between them. When 
the quail once runs he is worthless, and immediately 
slain, but they seldom make a precipitate retreat. No- 
thing can exceed the passion of the Afghans for this 
kind of sport; almost every boy in the street may be 
seen with a quail in his hand, and crowds assemble in 
all parts of the city to witness their game battles, 

Seeing the interest which we took in these scenes, the 
chief invited us to accompany him on a hawking party, 
about five miles from Peshawur ; but we were unsuccess- 
ful, and killed nothing. We went in search of water-fowl, 
and a party that preceeded us had disturbed the ducks. 
We had, however, an Afghan pic-nic, and an insight into 
national manners. We sat down under a slight awning, 
and the servants produced eight or ten young lambs, 
which had been slain on the occasion. The chief called 
for a knife, cut up one of them, spitted the pieces on a 
ramrod drawn from one of his attendant’s match-locks, 
and handed it to be roasted. He remarked to me that 
meat so dressed had a better flavour than if cooked by 
regular servants, and that if we were really in the field 
he would hold one end of the ramrod and give the other 
to some one else till the meat was ready, which would 
make the entertainment thoroughly Doorannee. I liked 
this unaffected simplicity. There were about thirty in 
the party to partake of the déjeuné, and not a morsel of 
it was left, so keen were our appetites and so good our 
fare; but the Afghans are enormous eaters. 

As the the time of our departure drew near, we had 
nothing but a continued succession of feasting. We 
dined with all the chiefs and many of their sons, with 
priests and meerzas. Among the most pleasant of our 
parties was one given by Moollah Nujeeb, a worthy man 
who had made an enterprising journey into the Kaffir 
country at the instigation of Mr. Elphinstone, and for 
which he enjoys and merits a pension. He gave us good 
counsel, and showed much interest in our behalf, but 
strongly dissuaded us from entertaining a holy person as 
our guide, on which [ had resolved.* The Uzbeks are 
described to be much under the influence of their priests 
and syuds, and I thought that the company of one of 
them might avail us on an occasion of difficulty, since 
Moorcroft had entirely trusted to one of them, who is 
now in Peshawur. Moollah Nujecb assured me, on the 
other hand, that such a person could never extricate us 
from any difficulties, and would publish our approach 
every where; and he further insinuated, that many of 
the disasters which had befallen the unfortunate Moor- 
croft were to be attributed to one of these worthies. Such 
advice from one who was a priest himself deserved no- 
tice, and I afterwards ascertained the justness of the 
moollah’s views. 

It was however necessary to conciliate the holy man 
to whom I have alluded, and I visited him. His name 
was Fuzil Huq, and he boasts a horde of disciples towards 
Bokhara, nearly as numerous as the inhabitants. My 
introduction to him was curious, for Monsieur Court had 
desired his secretary to write to another holy man of 





lost. His father took the earliest opportunity of settling | 
him in life, to check his roaming propensities, so that he 
now lived quietly in Peshawur. He appeared quite de- | 
lighted to visit us, and talk of the Nile and the pyramids, | 
Istambool and its golden horn, the accounts of which he | 
could get few of his countrymen to believe. He looked | 
back upon his peregrinations with great delight, and sigh- | 
ed that his being the father of a family prevented his | 
joining us. This disposition to wander is a curious trait | 
on the part of the Afghans, for they are great lovers of | 
their country. A Mahomedan, however, is at home 
every where his creed is professed, for there is a sort of | 


Peshawur, whose name he had forgotten. In his diffi- 
culties he applied to me, and knowing the influence of 
Fuzil Huq, I mentioned him at random: the letter was 
written ; I delivered it, and the saint was gratified at its 
receipt from a quarter where he had no acquaintance. 
He received me with kindness, and tendered his services 
most freely, offering letters of introduction to all the in- 
fluential persons in Tartary. He had heard that I was 
of Armenian descent, though in the English employ, nor 
did I deem it necessary to open his eyes on the subject. 
I thanked him for his kindness with all the meekness and 
humility of a poor traveller, and he proceeded to give 


his advice with a considerable degree of kindness. Your | 





political intriguers, and to possess boundless wealth. 
Common sense and reflection suggested a similar con- 
duct, but the performance was more difficult. The saint 
prepared his epistles, which he sent to us; they were 
addressed to the king of Bokhara, and the chiefs on the 
Oxus, five in number, who owned him as their spiritual 
guide. We were described as “ poor blind travellers,” 
who are entitled to protection from all members of the 
faithful. They abounded in extracts from the Koran, 
with other moral aphorisms enlisted for the occasion on 
our behalf. The saint, however, made a request that we 
should not produce these letters unless an absolute ne- 
cessity compelled us; but I looked upon them as very 
valuable documents. I did not quit this man’s house 
without envying him of the influence over such tribes, 
which he owes to his descent from a respected parent, of 
whom he inherited a large patrimony. I had many mis- 
givings about him, for he is not without suspicion of 
having increased Moorcroft’s troubles; and it is certain 
that the family of one of his disciples wes enriched by 
the wealth of that ill-fated traveller. He however pos- 
sesses documents which lead me to acquit him of every 
thing, yet I would rather avoid than court the man, and 
rather please than displease him. 

Among other items of advice we were strongly re- 
commended to desist from giving medicines to the people, 
for it had already rallied round the doctor some hundreds 
of patients, and would sound the toesin of our approach 
as we advanced. I had thought that the medical cha- 
racter would have been our passport, and to adventurers 
I do not doubt its advantage, but our only object being 
to pass through in safety, it became a subject of great 
doubt if it should be maintained at all; besides the con- 
tinued applications of the people, which left us no time 
to ourselves, many surmises were made as to the 
riches and treasures we possessed, that enabled us gratu- 
itously todistribute medicines. It was therefore resolved 
to withdraw from the field by the earliest opportnnity, 
and a plan which I had thought from the beginning as 
likely to aid us considerably in our enterprise, was at 
once abandoned. The bleeding of the people would 
alone have furnished employment to a medical man, for 
the Afghans let blood annually at the vernal equinox till 
they reach their fortieth year. The people were also 
labouring under a tertian fever, which increased the 
number of patients. 

The only antiquity which we discovered near Pesha- 
wur was a “tope,” or mound, about five miles distant, on 
the road to Cabool, and evidently of the same era as those 
of Manikyala and Belur. It is in a very decayed state, 
and the remains would not suggest any idea of the de- 
sign, had we not seen those in the Punjab. It was near- 
ly a hundred feet high, but the stone with which it had 
been faced had fallen down or been removed. We pro- 
cured no coins at it, and the natives could not give any 
tradition farther than it was a “tope.” We also heard 
of another building similar to this in the Khyber pass 
about eighteen miles distant, which we could not visit, 
from the unsettled state of the country where it is situ- 
ated. It is in a perfect state of preservation, and both 
loftier and larger than that of Manikyala. I also heard 
of eight or ten towers of a like description towards 
the country of the Kaffirs in Swat and Boonere. It 
seems very probable that these buildings are the cemete- 
ries of kings, since they are all built with a chamber in 
the midst of the pile. They may, however, be Boodhist 
buildings, 

A month had now elapsed since we arrived at Pesha- 
wur, and the rapid approach of the hot weather admon- 
ished us that we need not much longer fear the snows of 
Cabool and Hindoo Koosh. The thermometer, which 
had stood in mid-day at 60° on our arrival, now rose to 
87°; the mulberries had ripened, and the snow had en- 
tirely disappeared from the hither range ; yet the winter 
had been very severe ; and during our stay at Peshawur 
hail-stones fell which were fully as large as a musket 
ball. All wastherefore bustle for our departure; and our 


fellowship in that religion, like free-masonry, which binds | safety, he said, will depend on your laying aside the |movements were accelerated by the arrival of a letter 
its members together ; among them there are no distine- name of European, at all events of Englishman; for | from Cabool, which begged us to advance without delay. 


tions of grade or rank, which so strongly mark the society | 
of other sects and countries. 

We arrived at the season of the quails, when every 
one who could escape from his other vocations was en-! 
gaged in hawking, netting, or fighting these courageous 
little birds. Every Tuesday morning the chief had a) 





the natives of those countries believe the English to Pe| 


* Among other pieces of advice, he suggested that we 
should eat onions in all the countries we visited; as it is 
a popular belief that a foreigner becomes sooner acclitmat- 
ed from the use of that vegetable. 








' 


Yet it was no easy matter to bring the chief to pro- 
nounce our leave, which was fixed for the 19th of April, 
after much procrastination. 

Among the of Sooltan Mahomed 


inmates Khan’s 


house, it would be unpardonahle to omit the mention of 
his “maitre d’hétel,” Sua Khan a native of Cashmere 
? , 
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a stout good-humoured man, who so long regaled us with 
his pillaos and other savoury dishes. During the whole 
of our stay we were entertained by the chief; and this 
person, who was a merry-hearted good soul, with all the 
polish of his countrymen, sought to gratify us in every 
way. ‘Though he did not figure in any high capacity, 
yet his sister was married to the chief, and his influence 
was considerable. He was a tall portly man, with large 
black eyes, which I shall ever remember, for they followed 
with delight every morsel of his master’s which he saw 
us eat. His appearance showed that he liked the good 
things of this life, and his disposition made him anxious 


somewhat less ferocious than their neighbours of Khyber, 
through whose country we were to pass. They demanded 
half a rupee of every Mahomedan, and double the sum 
| of a Hindoo ; but much less satisfied them, though they 
quarreled about its distribution. We commenced our 
march, by scrambling over hills and rocks, and were soon 
satisfied of the influence of our friends, as we met some 
individual passengers, attended by mere children, whose 
tribe was a sufficient protection for them. After a fa- 
tiguing march over mountain passes, we found our- 
selves on the Cabool river, which was to be crossed a 
second time. We had now a full insight into our mode 
to share them with others. Such was Sutar Khan, the | of traveling, and the treatment which we were to expect. 
Cashmeree butler; he pressed us for some recipes to im- | We never moved but in a body e and when we got to the 
prove the gastronomic art, but we had no cook to tutor| banks of the river, under a scorching sun, had no means of 
crossing it till our friends the Momunds could be again 
appeased. We laid ourselves down in the shade of some 
rocks, which had fallen from precipices that rose in 
grandeur over us to the height of about 2000 feet, and 
Departure from Peshawur—Khyberees—Paseage of the Caboo!| before us the Cabool river rushed with great rapidity in 
river—Caravan—Seene in the Cabool River—Mountains—Vor-|its course onwards. Its breadth did not exceed 120 
ae hen tig te alle lag ermine Bb yards, Towards afternoon, our highlanders produced 
Snowy Mountains—Bala-bagh—Treatment by the people—Gun-| eight or ten skins, and we commenced crossing ; but it 
damuk—Cold countries—Neemla—Manner of keeping horses—| was night before we had all passed, and we then set fire 
Jugduluk—Post-houses of the emperors—Wandering Ghiljees— > : ° ‘ . 
Pastoral scenes—Ispahan—Story of Futtih Khan—Pass of Luta- to the grass of the mountains to illuminate our neigh- 
bund—Arrival in Cabool—Our conductor, Mahomed Shureetl. | bourhood and ensure safety to the frail raft. The pass- 
On the 19th of April we took our leave of Sooltan| age of the river was tedious and difficult: in some places 
Mahomed Khan, and Peshawur. Nothing could have{the rapidity of the stream, formed into eddies, wheeled 
surpassed the kindness of this nobleman, and now that|us round, and we had the agreeable satisfaction of being 
we were leaving him he consigned us to a Persian, one} told that, if we went some way down, there was a whirl- 
of his own officers, who was sent to Cabool on our ac-} pool, and, if once enclosed in its circle, we might revolve 
count: he then produced a letter to his brother at Can-| in hunger and giddiness for a day. This inconvenience 
dahar, as also to several persons in Cabool ; likewise six | we all escaped, though some of the passengers were car- 
blank sheets bearing his seal, which he begged we would! ried far down the river, and we ourselves had various re- 
fill up to any person of his acquaintance whom we be-| volutions in the smaller eddies. There was no village 
Such treatment, as may be ima-| or people on either side of the river, and we spread our 





him. 
—— 
CHAPTER IV. 





lieved could avail us. 
gined, called for our gratitude ; but it was with difficulty | carpets on the ground, and heartily enjoyed a cool night 
that I could prevail on the chief to take a pair of pistols after the day’s fatigue. The noise of the stream soon 
of small value. I gave his son a musical box, and he} lulled most of us to sleep, and towards midnight nothing 
regretted my doing so. As we left his house, he saw us was to be heard but the voices of the mountaineers, who 
mount, and wished us every success and prosperity ; and | had perched themselves on a rock that projected over our 
would have accompanied us for some distance, had we} camp, and watched till daylight. A truly cut-throat 
not objected. Several of the good people about him,| band they appeared, and it was amusing to observe the 
with whom we had become acquainted, came with us| studied respect which all of us paid them. Their chief, 
for the first march ; among these were Gholam Kadir, and|a ragged ruffian without a turban, was mounted on a 
Meer Alum, two sons of a Cazee, at Lodiana, to whose | horse: his praises were sung, and presents were given 
good offices we were indebted on many occasions while, him; but we had no sooner left the country, than every 
at Peshawur. one abused those whom we had been caressing. ‘The 
There are five different roads to Cabool; but we chose | spirit of the party might be discovered by one old man, 
that which leads by the river, since the pass of Khyber} who drove his horse into a wheat-field, on the verge of 
is unsafe from the lawless habits of the people ; and we, the Momund country, calling out, “Eat away, my good 
therefore crossed the beautiful plain of Peshawur to| animal: the Momund scoundrels have ate much of my 
Muchnee. At the city we had become intimate with one} wealth in their time.” 
of the hill chiefs, who urged us to take the Khyber route ;} After an exposure of about eight hours to a powerful 
but no one trusts a Khyberee, and it was not deemed} sun, on the following morning we reached Duka by a 
prudent. Nadir Shah paid a sum of money to secure} rocky and difficult road, and pushed on, in the afternoon, 
his passage through the defile in that country, which is| to Huzarnow, a journey of upwards of twenty miles. On 
about eighteen miles in length, and very strong. I should| reaching Duka, we had surmounted the chief part of our 
have liked much to see these people in their native state, | difficulties on the road to Cabool. The view from the 
but our acquaintance, though a chief, was not to be de-| top of a mountain pass, before we descended into the 
pended on. He was a tall, bony, gaunt-looking man,| valley of the Cabool river, was very magnificent. We 
like the rest of his tribe, much addicted to spirits ; and,| could see the town of Julalabad, forty miles distant, and 
when speaking of his country, he called it « Yaghistan,”’ | the river winding its way in a snaky course through the 
or the land of the rebels. I accompanied this person to! plain, and dividing it into innumerable fertile islands as 
an orchard near Peshawur, where he wished us to join,it passed. The Sufued Koh, or white mountain, reared 
in a drinking party ; but we considered him and his as-| its crest on one side, and the towering hill of Noorgil or 
sociates savage cnough without intoxication. Kooner on the other: here the Afghans believe the ark 
We crossed the river of Cabool above Muchnee on a} of Noah to have rested after the deluge, and this mount 
raft, which was supported on inflated skins, and but a! Ararat of Afghanistan, from its great height, is certainly 
frail and unsafe mode of transport. The river is only | worthy of the distinction: it is covered with perpetual 
250 yards wide, but runs with such rapidity, that we) snow. ‘There is an isolated rock not far from this place, 
were carried more than a mile down before gaining the} called Naogee, in Bajour, which answers, in my mind, 
The horses and baggage ponies swam)! to Arrian’s description of the celebrated rock of Aornus, 


opposite bank. grag 
It is said 


across. Muchnee is a straggling village, at the gorge of} which indubitably lay in that neighbourhood. 
the valley where the Cabool river enters the plain. Be-} to be mayen by one road, to be strong and lofty, 
low that place it divides into three branches in its course | and large enough to produce grain for the garrison, hav- 
It is usual to navigate this river on) ing likewise an abundant supply of water, which is liter- 


towards the Indus. 
It is also within twenty 


rafts: but there are likewise a few boats, and the pilgrims! ally an account of Aornus. 
proceeding to Mecca often embark at Acora, and pass} miles of Bajour: and we are informed that the citizens 
down the Indus in them to the sea. Merchandise is} of Bazaria (supposed to be Bajour) fled to Aornus for 
never sent by this route: but it is important to know there | safety in the night. I have not seen the hill of Naogee. 
is a water channel of conununication from near Cabool| At Muchnee, the hills are sandstone: on the tops of 
to the ocean. | the passes there are veins of quartz. In the bed of the 
On the 23d we had adjusted all matters for our ad-; Cabool river the rocks are granite ; and over the village 
vance, by conciliating the Momunds, a plundering tribe,|of Duka the formation is mica, which occurs in vertical 








strata. A sweet aromatic smell was exhaled from the 
grass and plants. One shrub looked very like broom ; 
another resembled the flower-de-luce, and supplies the 
people with mats to build their huts as well as sandals 
for their feet, to which they are fixed by a string of the 
same material, Our thirst and fatigue were much re- 
lieved by a plant of the sorrel kind, which we found most 
grateful, and gathered and ate as we climbed over the 
hills. The pasture is here favourable to cattle, and the 
mutton used in Peshawur owes its flavour to it. 

Before leaving Duka we had a visit from the chief of 
the Momunds, Sadut Khan, of Lalpoor, a handsome man 
of about thirty, with a good-humoured countenance. We 
sat under a mulberry tree, on a cot or bed, for half an 


'|hour ; he pressed us much to cross the river, and become 


his guests for a few days, when he would entertain and 
amuse us with his hawks, some of which were carried by 
his attendants. We declined his civilities on the excuse 
of our journey. I afterwards learned that this smiling 
Momund had raised himself to the chiefship of his clan, 
by murdering two young nephews with their mother. 

At Huzarnow we met a Khyberee, with whom we had 
some acquaintance in the Punjab, where he had served 
as an hirkaru, or messenger, to Runjeet Sing. Immedi- 
ately he heard of our arrival he made his appearance, 
and, catching me by the feet, and then by the beard, in- 
timated, in the little Persian he could speak, that we were 
his guests, and must occupy his house in the village ; 
which we gladly accepted. He was a most uncouth 
looking being, with a low brow and sunken eyes: he had 
two sons, neither of whom he had seen for fourteen 
years, till within a few days of our arrival. He had, 
nevertheless, twice carried expresses to Cabool; and 
though he had passed his native village and home, he 
had never stopped to make an enquiry. He had now 
returned for good to his country. 

After a fatiguing march of twelve hours on the saddle, 
three of which were spent in waiting for stragglers, we 
reached Julalabad on the morning of the 26th. As we 
passed Soorkhdewar, where the caravans are sometimes 
plundered, our conductor, the Persian, whether to show 
his courage or the disordered state of his imaginations, 
fancied himself attacked by robbers. He fired his car- 
bine, and, by the time those in the rear came up, had com- 
pleted a long story of his own daring bravery ; how he had 
punished one of the robbers with the but end of his piece, 
and the danger which he had undergone from his an- 
tagonist’s ball, that had whistled past his ear! His fol- 
lowers applauded his bravery, and I added my share of 
praise. It appeared singular that the Persian alone 
should have seen the highwaymen: but the whole matter 
was explained by a quiet remark from a member of the 
caravan ; that the gentleman wished to give proof of his 
courage now that we were beyond danger. 

Our route from Huzarnow to Julalabad lay through a 
wide stony waste, a part of which is known by the naine 
of the “dusht,” or plain of Buttecote, and famed for the 
pestilential wind or “simoom” that prevails here in the 
hot season, though the mountains on both sides are 
covered with perpetual snow. ‘The natives of this coun- 
try describe the simoom as generally fatal. ‘Travellers, 
who have recovered, say, that it attacks them like a cold 
wind, which makes them senscless. Water poured with 
creat violence into the mouth sometimes recovers the 
patient; and a fire kindled near him has a good effect. 
Sugar and the dried plums of Bokhara are also given 
with advantage. Horses and animals are subject to the 
simoom as well as man; and the flesh of those who fall 
victims to it is said to become so soft and putrid, that the 
limbs separate from each other, and the hair may be pulled 
out with the least force. This pestilential wind is un- 
known in the high lands of Cabool, and principally con- 
fined to the plain of Buttecote now described. It is as 
malignant in its effects during night as in the day; and 
in summer no one ever thinks of traveling while the sun 
is above the horizon. Ina party of thirty or forty indi- 
viduals, one only may be attacked: nor are those who 
escape sensible of any change in the atmosphere. It 
may be simply the eflects of heat on a certain state 
of the body. 

We were not traveling in the season of hot and pes- 
tilential winds; but on this march we encountered one 
of those storms of wind and dust which are common in 
countries near the tropic. In the present instance, it 


was attended with a singular phenomenon: clouds of 
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dust approached each other from opposite sides of the 
compass, and, when they met, took quite a different direc- 
tion. It is, perhaps, to be accounted for by the eddy of 
the wind in a low plain, about twelve or fifteen miles 
broad, with lofty mountains on either side. Julalabad, 
we found, had been deluged with rain, which we had en- 
tirely escaped. 

In a hill north of the Cabool river and the village of 
Bussoul, we observed some extensive excavations in the 
rock, which are ascribed to the days of the Kaflirs, or 
infidels. 'These caves were hewn out in groups, the en- 
trance to each being separated, and about the size of a 
common doorway. They may have formed so many 
villages, since it appears to have been common through- 
out Asia to dwell in such excavated places; as we learn 
in the account of the Trogdolites given by different his- 
torians. I do not suppose that we can draw an inference 
as to the people from the existence of this practice in 
different countries, since it would occur to most uncivilis- 
ed nations, that a cave in a rock was a more safe resi- 
dence, in a troubled socicty, than a hut on the plain. 
Near Julalabad there are seven round towers; but they 
differ in construction from the “topes” which I have 
described. They are said to be ancient, and very large 
copper coins are found near them. In the country of 
Lughman, between Julalabad and the mountains, the 
people point out the tomb of Metur Lam, or Lamech, the 
father of Noah. Some refer the place to the age of the 
Kaffirs; but the good Mahomedans are satisfied to believe 
it the grave of a prophet, and that there are only three 
others on the earth. 

We halted for a couple of days at Julalabad, which is 
one of the filthiest places I have seen in the east. It is 
a small town, with a bazaar of fifty shops, and a popula- 
tion of about 2000 people ; but its number increases tenfold 
in the cold season, as the people flock to it from the sur- 
rounding hills. Julalabad is the residence of a chief of 
the Barukzye family ; who has a revenue of about seven 
lacs of rupees a year. The Cabool river passes a quarter 
of a mile north of the town, and is about 150 yards wide: 
it is not fordable. There are mountains of snow to the 
north and south of Julalabad, that run parallel with one 
another. The southern range is called Sufued Koh, but 
more frequently Rajgul. It decreases in size as it runs 
eastward, and loses its snow before reaching Duka. In 
the higher parts the snow never melts; which would 
give an elevation of about 15,000 feet in this latitude. 
To the north of Julalabad lies the famous Noorgil, before 
mentioned, about thirty miles distant; and to the north- 
west the lofty peaks of Hindoo Koosh begin to show 
themselves. 

We left the river of Cabool, and passed up a valley 
to Bala-bagh, and could now distinguish the rich gar- 
dens that lie under the snowy hills, and produce the fa- 
mous pomegranates without seed, that are exported to 
India. We halted in a vineyard. The vines of this 
country are not cut or pruned, but allowed to ascend the 
highest trees, and were growing, at Bala-bagh, on lily- 
oaks, about eighty feet from the ground. The grapes so 
produced are inferior to those reared on a frame-work. 
It rained at Bala-bagh, and our quarters were more ro- 
mantic than comfortable ; which led us, at dusk, to seek 
for shelter in the mosque. The people seemed too busy 
in the exercise of religious and worldly matters to mind 
us, and as yet we had not experienced the slightest inci- 
vility from any person in the country: though we strolled 
about every where. They do not appear to have the 
smallest prejudice against a Christian ; ind I had never 
heard from their lips the name of dog or infidel, which 
figures so prominently in the works of many travellers. 
«“ Every country has its customs,” is a proverb among 
them ; and the Afghan Mahomedans scem to pay a re- 
spect to Christians which they deny to their Hindoo 
fellow-citizens. Us they call “people of the book ;” 
while they consider them benighted and without a pro- 
phet. 

At Gundamuk we reached the boundary of the hot 
It is said to snow on one side of 
Vegetable life as- 


and cold countries. 
the rivulet, and to rain on the other. 
sumes a new form; the wheat, which was being cut at 


menced about a thousand feet below the limit of the 
snow ; we required additional clothing in the keen air. 
Travellers are subject to a variety of little troubles, which 
amuse or try the temper, according to the disposition of 
the moment. A cat possessed itself of my dinner this 
evening, as I was about to swallow it; yet I satisfied the 
cravings of a hungry appetite with bread and water; 
which, I may add, was ate in a filthy stable: but we 
were fortunate in getting such accommodation. I beg 
to add my encomia on the bread of this country, which 
they leaven and bake much to the palate. 

About three miles from Gundamuk we passed the gar- 
den of Neemla, celebrated for the field of battle in which 
Shah Shooja-ool Moolk lost his crown, in the year 1809. 
The garden is situated in a highly cultivated valley sur- 
rounded by barren hills. It is a beautiful spot; the trees 
have all been pruned to, or attained, the same height, 
and shade beneath their boughs a variety of flowers ; 
among which the narcissus grows most luxuriantly. The 
spot, though ornamented by art, is ill-chosen for a bat- 
tle; and the fortune of war was here strangely capri- 
cious. Shooja lost his throne and his vizier, sustaining 
a defeat from an army ten times inferior to his own. 
Never dreading such a result, he had brought his jewels 
and his wealth along with him; which he was happy to 
relinquish for his life. Futteh Khan, the vizier of Mah- 
mood, who succeeded in gaining tha day for his master, 
seated him on one of the state elephants, which had 
been prepared for the king, and took this mode to pro- 
claim his victory. Shooja fled to the Khyber country, 
and has since failed in all his attempts to regain his king- 
dom. 

Nothing strikes a stranger in this country more than| 
the manner of keeping their horses, which differs so} 
much from India. They never remove the saddle during | 
the day ; which they believe gives the horse a better rest 





at night. ‘They never walk a horse up and down, but 
either mount him, or make him go round in a circle till 
he is cool. ‘They give no grain, at this season, feeding | 
them on green barley which has not eared. They picket 
eight or ten horses to two ropes, which they fix in line} 
parallel to one another. They always tie a knot on the} 
tail. ‘They keep the hind quarters of the horse eovered | 
at all times by a very neat felt, fringed with silk, which | 
is held on by the crupper. They use the Uzbek saddle, 
which resembles that of our own hussars, and which 1} 
found agreeable enough, and always used. The riders| 
tie their whip to the wrist. ‘The Afghans take great care 
of their horses, but do not pamper them with spices, as 
in India, and always have them in excellent condition. 

We continued our march to Jugduluk, and passed the | 
Soorkh road, or red river, by a bridge, with a variety of | 
other small streams, which pour the melted snow of the| 
Sufued Koh into that rivulet. The waters of all of them | 
were reddish : hence the name. The country is barre n| 
and miserable. Jugduluk is a wretched place, with a 
few caves for a village. There is a proverb which de-| 
scribes its misery: “ When the wood of Jugduluk begins| 
to burn, you melt gold: for there is no wood at hand 
in the bleak hills. We halted under a grove of trees] 
which is memorable as the spot where Shah Zuman, one | 
of the kings of Cabool was blinded. 

On our way we could distinguish that the road had 
once been made, and also the remains of post-houses, 
which had been constructed by the Mogul emperors, to| 
keep up a communication between Delhi and Cabool. |} 
They may even be traced across the mountains to Balkh;| 
for both Humaioon and Aurungzebe, in their youth, were | 
governors of that country. 
inspire of the grandeur of the Mogul empire ! 








a system of communication between the most distant pro-| 
} 


vinces as perfect as the posts of the Caesars. 
On our way to Cabool we met thousands of sheep 


What an opinion does this} 


We have/no harm, but set us down without doubt as conjurors, 


gin of the road we passed many encampments, where 
they were either moving or packing up. The Afghans 
have a low black, or rather brown tent. The women 


‘}did every thing for their lazy husbands, loaded the ca- 


mels and drove them on; they are indeed swarthy dames, 
not very remarkable for beauty, with all their Arcadian 
life. ‘They are well clad, and shod with broad iron nails 
fixed to their soles. ‘The children were uncommonly 
healthy and chubby: and it is said that these wandering 
people do not marry till they reach their twentieth year. 

After passing the Soorkh road, we reached Ispahan, 
a village that marks another of Shooja’s defeats, but be- 
fore he gained the throne. A story is told of the vizier 
Futteh Khan, who was afraid of being supplanted on 
this field of battle by the Dooranee nobleman who as- 
pired to the office of vizier. This individual, whose 
name was Meer Alum, had, on a former oceasion, insult- 
ed Futteh Khan, and even knocked out one of his front 
teeth. The injury had to all appearance been forgiven, 
for he had since married a sister of the vizier; but the 
alliance had only been formed that Futteh Khan might 
easier accomplish his base intentions. The night before 
the battle he seized upon his brother-in-law and put him 
to death. <A heap of stones, here called a “toda,” marks 
the scene of the murder. The vizier’s sister threw her- 
self at her brother’s feet, and asked why he had murdered 
her husband? « What!” said he, “have you more re- 
gard for your husband, than your brother’s honour? 
Look at my broken teeth: and know that the insult is 
now avenged. If you are in grief at the loss of a hus- 
band, ll marry you to a mule driver.” This incident 
is net a bad illustration of the boisterous manners and 
feelings of the Afghans. A saying among them bids one 
fear the more, when an apparent reconcilement has taken 
place by an intermarriage. 

3y midnight on the 30th we reached the pass of Luta- 
bund, from the top of which the city of Cabool first be- 
comes visible, at a distance of twenty-five miles. The 
pass is about six miles long, and the road runs over loose 
round stones. We lay down at a spring called Koke 
Chushma, or the Partridge Fountain, and slept without 
shelter through a bitterly cold night. Our conductor’s 
hawks died from its eflects, to his great grief. uta 
means a shred or patch ; and this pass is so called, from 
travellers leaving some shred of their clothes on the 
bushes in the pass. In the winter the snow blocks up 
this road. 

We rose with the morning star, and prosecuted our jour- 
ney to Cabool, which we did not reach till the afternooa. 
The approach to this celebrated city is any thing but im- 
posing, nor was it till ] found myself under the shade of 
its fine bazaar, that I believed myself in the capital of an 
empire. On our road we passed the village of Bootkhak, 
where Mahmood of Ghuzni, on his return from India, is 
said to have interred the rich Hindoo idol which he 
brought from the famous Somnat. At Cabool, we pro- 
ceeded stra ght to the house of the Nawab Jubbar Khan, 
the brother of the governor, who gave us a cordial wel- 
come, and sent to the bazaar for a dinner, which I en- 


joyed. Not so my unfortunate companion, whose health 
forsook him immediately after crossing the Indus; his 
strength was now completely undermined. A doubt 


arose as to the examination of our baggage at the cus- 
tom-house ; but I judged it more prudent to exhibit our 
than allow the good people to form designs 


poverts 
We were not, however, 


against our supposed wealth. 
prepared for the search: for my sextant and books, with 
the doctor’s few bottles and paraphernalia, were laid out 


in state for the inspection of the citizens. ‘They did them 


after a display of such unintelligible apparatus, 
Our worthy conductor, after he had safely delivered us 
into the hands of the nawab, took his leave to enjoy his 


Ma- 











Julalabad, was only three inches above ground at Gun- 
damuk. The distance does not exceed twenty-five miles. | 
In the fields we discovered the white daisies among the! 
clover; and the mountains, which were but ten miles 
distant, were covered with forests of pine, that com- 


tended by the wandering Ghiljees, a tribe of Afghans :| native city, which he had not seen for eight years. 
who, now that the snow was off the ground, were driving| homed Shureet was what might be termed a good fellow. 
their flocks towards Hindoo Koosh, where they pass the | Though but a young man, he had been a merchant, and 
summer. Nothing could be more pastoral. The grown-| realised a fortune, which he now enjoyed in hunting and 
up people followed the sheep as they browsed on the| hawking, with “a cup of good sack.” He was corpulent 
| 


margin of the hills, and the boys and girls came up about! and dropsical, but might be seen every morning with his 


a mile or two in the rear, in charge of the young lam! s | hawks and pointer at his heels, He kept his revels more 
An old goat or sheep encouraged them to advance, and/ secretly. I never saw a boy more delighted than was 
the young people assisted with switches of grass, and| this person as we entered Cabool; had it been Elysium, 
such ejaculations as they could raise. Some of the ehil-| he could not have said more in its praise. He had been 
dren were so young, that they could hardly walk : but} a most companionable traveller, and added the address of 
the delight of the sport enticed them on. On the mar-|a Persian to the warmth and good feeling of an Afghan. 
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An incident occurred on our entering Cabool, which 
would have delighted other men than him. <A beggar 
had found out who he was, and within half a mile of the 
city gate began to call down every blessing on his head, 
and weleomed him by name to his home, in a strain of 
great adulation, “Give the poor man some money,” 

- said Mahomed Shureef to his servant, with a significant 
nod of his head ; and it would have been a difficult mat- 
ter to determine whether the merchant or the beggar 
seemed most delighted. Our conductor then bid us adieu, 
with a recommendation that we should trust any body 
but those who volunteered their services: as he did not 
give his countrymen the credit for a high standard of 
morality. He exacted a promise that we should dine 
with him, and I thanked him for his advice and atten- 
tions. 

—<_>_— 

CHAPTER V. 


Arrival of Mr. Wolf—Nawab Jebbar Khan—Introduction to the 
chief of Cabool—Conversations—Tomb of the empcror Baber— 
Prospect—Intercourse with the people—Cabool; its bizairs— 
Traditions—Coins— Armenians—Entertainment—Gardens of Ca- 
bool—Fruits and wiues—Bala Hissar, or prison—Difference in 
Asiatic and European manners—Eed, or festival—Tomb of Ti- 
mour Shah— Alchymy and minerals—Free-masonry—Jewish Ori- 
gin of the Afghans; opinions regarding it—Party—The Kaflirs, a 
singular peopie—Preparations—Shikarpooree merch ints—Moncy 
arrangements—Civilisation by commerce, 


We had not been many hours in Cabool before we 
heard of the misfortunes of Mr. Wolff, the missionary of 






M " je ‘a7 
the Jews, who was now detained at a neighbouring vil- | 


lage, and lost no time in despatching assistance to him. 
He joined us the following day, and gave a long and sin- 
gular account of his escape from death and slavery. This 
gentleman, it appears, had issued forth, like another Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, to enquire after the Israelites, and en- 
tered Tartary as a Jew, which is the best traveling cha- 
racter in a Mahomedan country. Mr. Wolff, however, 
is a convert to Christianity, and he published his creed 
to the wreck of the Hebrew people. 
self out as being in search of the lost tribes ; yet he made 
but few enquiries among the Afghans of Cabool, though 
they declare themselves to be their descendants. The 
narration of Mr. Wolff's adventures excited our sympa- 
thy and compassion; and, if we could not coincide in 
many of his speculations regarding the termination of 
the world, we made the reverend gentleman most wel- 
come, and found him an addition to our society in Ca- 
bool. He had been in Bokhara, but had not ventured to 
preach in that centre of Islam. His after misfortunes 
had originated from his denominating himself a Hajee, 
which implies a Mahomedan pilgrim, and for which he 
had been plundered and beaten. 

We had previously heard of the amiable character of 
our host, Nawab Jubbar Khan: and even found him, on 
personal acquaintance, to be quite a patriarch. He heals 
every difference among his many and turbulent brothers ; 
himself the eldest of his family, he has no ambitious 
yiews, though he once held the government of Cashmere, 
and ether provinces of the Doorance empire. His bro- 
ther, the present chief of Cabool, has requited many ser- 
vices by confiscating his estate: but he speaks not of his 
ingratitude. He tells you that God has given him abun- 
dance for his wants, and to reward those who serve him; 
that there are few pleasures equal to being able to give 
to those around, and to enjoy this world without being 
obliged to govern. I discovered, during my stay at Ca- 
bool, that the nawab assumes no false character, but ex- 
presses himself, as he fecls, with sincerity. Never was a 
man more modest, and more beloved : he will permit but 
a single attendant to follow him: and the people on the 
high and by ways stop to bless him; the politicians 
assail him at home to enter into intrigues, and yet he 
possesses the respect of the whole community, and has, 
at the present moment, a greater moral influence than 
any of the Barukzye family in Afghanistan. His man- 
ners are remarkably mild and pleasing: and from his 
dress one would not imagine him to be an influential 
member of a warlike family. It is delightful to be in his 
society, to witness his acts, and hear his conversation. 
He is particularly partial to Europeans, and makes every 
one of them his guest who enters Cabool. All the 
French officers in the Punjab lived with him, and keep 
Such is the patriarch of Ca- 


up a friendly intercourse. 
and such the 


bool: he is now about fifty years of age ; 
master of the house in which we were so fortunate as to 


dwell, 


He also gave him- | 


| 





Our first object, after arrival, was to be introduced to 
the chief of Cabool, Sidar Dost Mahomed Khan. The 
nawab intimated our wishes, and we were very politely 
invited to dine with the governor on the evening of the 
4th of May. Dr. Gerard was unable to attend from sick- 
ness ; but Mr. Wolff and myself were conducted, in the 
evening, to the Bala Hissar, or palace of the kings, where 
the governor received us most courteously. He rose on 
our entrance, saluted in the Persian fashion, and then 
desired us to be seated on a velvet carpet near himself. 
He assured us that we were welcome to his country ; and, 
though he had seen few of us, he respected our nation 
and character. To this I replied as civilly as I could, 
praising the equity of his government, and the protection 
which he extended to the traveller and the merchant. 
When we sat down, we found our party consist of six or 
eight native gentlemen, and three sons of the chief. We 
occupied a small but neat apartment, which had no other 
furniture than the carpet. ‘The conversation of the even- 
ing was varied, and embraced such a number of topics 
that I find it difficult to detail them ; such was the know- 
ledge, intelligence, and curiosity that the chief displayed. 
He was anxious to know the state of Europe, the num- 
ber of kings, the terms on which they lived with one 
another ; and, since it appeared ‘hat their territories were 
adjacent, how they existed without destroying each other. 
I named the different nations, sketched out their relative 
power, and informed him, that our advancement in civi- 
lisation did no more exempt us from war and quarrels 
than his own country; that we viewed each other’s acts 
with jealousy, and endeavoured to maintain a balance of 
power, to prevent one king from overturning another. 
Of this, however, there were, I added, various instances 
in European history; and the chief himself had heard of 
Napoleon. He next requested me to inform him of the 
revenues of England; how they were collected ; how the 
laws were enacted; and what were the productions of the 
soil. He perfectly comprehended our constitution from 
a brief explanation ; and said there was nothing wonder- 
ful in our universal success, since the only revenue which 
we drew from the people was to defray the debts and 
expenses of the state. “ Your wealth, then,’”’ added he, 
“must come from India.” I assured him that the re- 
venues of that country were spent in it; that the sole 
benefits derived from its possession consisted in its being 
an outlet to our commerce ; and that the only wealth sent 
to the mother country consisted of a few hundred thousand 
pounds, and the fortunes taken away by the servants of 
the government. I never met an Asiatic who credited 
this fact before. Dost Mahomed Khan observed, that 
“this satisfactorily accounts for the subjection of India. 
You have left much of its wealth to the native princes ; 
you have not had to encounter their despair, and you 
are just in your courts.” He enquired into the state of 
the Mahomedan principalities in India, and as to the 
exact power of Runjeet Sing, for sparing whose country 
he gave us no credit. He wished to know if we had any 
designs upon Cabool. He had heard from some Russian 
merchants of the manner of recruiting the armies by 
conscription in that country, and wished to know if it 
were general in Europe. He had also heard of their 
foundling hospitals, and required an explanation of their 
utility and advantage. He begged I would inform him 
about China; if its people were warlike, and if their 
country could be invaded from India ; if its soil were pro- 
ductive, and its climate salubrious ; and why the inhabit- 
ants differed so much from those of other countries. ‘The 
mention of Chinese manufactures led to a notice of those 
in England; he enquired about our machinery and steam 
engines, and then expressed his wonder at the cheapness 
of our goods. He asked about the curiosities which I 
had seen, and which of the cities in Hindostan I had 
most admired. I replied, Delhi. He then questioned me 
if I had scen the rhinoceros, and if the Indian animals 
differed from those of Cabool. He had heard of our 
musie, and was desirous of knowing if it surpassed that 
of Cabool. From these matters he turned to those which 
concerned myself; asked why I had left India, and the 
reasons for changing my dress. I informed him that I 
had a great desire to see foreign countries, and I now pur- 
posed travelling towards Europe by Bokhara; and that 
I had changed my dress to prevent my being pointed at 
in this land; but that I had no desire to conceal from 
him and the chiefs of every country I entered, that I 


habits of the people had added to my comfort. The chief 
replied in very kind terms, applauded the design, and the 
propriety of changing our dress, 

Dost Mahomed Khan then turned to Mr. Wolff for an 
explanation of his history ; and, as he was aware of the 
gentleman’s vocations, he had assembled among the party 
several Mahomedan doctors, who were prepared to dis- 
pute on points of religion. Since I stood as Mr. Wolff’s 
interpreter, I might proceed to make mention of the va- 
rious arguments which were adduced on either side; but 
I do not anticipate what the reverend gentleman will, no 
doubt, give to the world. As is usual on such subjects, 
the one party failed to convince the other; and, but for 
the admirable tact of the chief himself, the consequence 
might have been disagreeable. The Mahomedans seem- 
ed to think that they had gained the day, and even refer- 
red it for my decision; but I excused myself from the 
difficult task, on the grounds of being no moollah (priest.) 
As these reverend doctors, however, appeared to found 
their creed upon reason, I thought the opportunity too 
favourable to let them escape, if the argument I intend- 
ed to use did not boast of being original. I asked them 
to state their time of prayers; and, among others, they 
named before sunrise, and after sunset. Such are the 
hours,” said, I, “rigidly enjoined by the Koran ?’”—« Yes,” 
replied the priest ; “and every one is an infidel who ne- 
glects them.” These premises being given, I begged 
the doctor to inform me how these prayers could be per- 
formed in the arctic circle, where the sun neither rose 
nor set for five or six months in the year. The divine 
had not before heard the argument: he stammered out 
various confused sentences; and at last asserted that 
prayers were not required in those countries, where it 
was sufficient to repeat the “ Culuma,” or creed of the 
Mahomedans. I immediately required the divine to 
name the chapter of the Koran on which he founded his 
doctrine, since I did not remember to have seen it in the 
book. He could not, for the Koran does not contain it. 
A sharp dispute now arose among the Afghans; nor was 
the subject renewed, but changed to more intelligible 
matters. Before we withdrew, the chief made a very 
friendly tender to assist usin our journey, and offered us 
letters to the chiefs on the Oxus, and the King of Bok- 
hara. He also requested that we should frequently visit 
him while in Cabool, as he liked to hear of other coun- 
tries, and would make us welcome. We left him at mid- 
night, quite charmed with our reception, and the accom- 
plished address and manners of Dost Mahomed Khan. 


I lost no time in making excursions near Cabool, and 
chose the earliest opportunity to visit the tomb of the 
emperor Baber, which is about a mile from the city, and 
situated in the sweetest spot of the neighbourhood. The 
good nawab was my conductor in the pilgrimage. I have 
a profound respect for the memory of Baber, which had 
been increased by a late perusal of his most interesting 
Commentaries. He had directed his body to be in- 
terred in this place, to him the choicest in his wide do- 
minions. These are his own words regarding Cabool :— 
“The climate is extremely delightful, and there is no 
such place in the known world.”—« Drink wine in the 
citadel of Cabool, and send round the cup without stop- 
ping: for it is at once a mountain, a sea, a town, and a 
desert.’’* 

The grave is marked by two erect slabs of white mar- 
ble, and, as is usual, the last words of the inscription give 
the date of the emperor’s death. The device in the pre- 
sent instance seems to me happy :—“ When in heaven, 
Roozvan asked the date of his death. [ told him that 
heaven is the eternal abode of Baber Badshah.” He 
died in the year 1530. Near the emperor, many of his 
wives and children have been interred ; and the garden, 


marble. A running and clear stream yet waters the fra- 
grant flowers of this cemetery, which is the great holiday 
resort of the people of Cabool. In front of the grave, 
there is a small but chaste mosque of marble: and an 
inscription upon it sets forth that it was built in the year 
1640, by order of the emperor Shah Jehan, after defeat- 
ing Mahomed Nuzur Khan in Balkh, and ‘Budukhshan, 
“that poor Mahomedans might here offer up their 
prayers.” It is pleasing to see the tomb of so great a 
man as Baber honoured by his posterity. 


* Erskine’s translation of Baber. 





was an Englishman, and that my entire adoption of the 











which is small, has been once surrounded by a wall of 
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